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ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUE 


Former  Associate  Justice  Roberts 

of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
(A  Primer  in  World  Government,  page 
4)  leads  our  roster  of  notables  in  this 
month's  table  of  contents.  He  is  one  of 
many  prominent  Americans  who  are 
advocating  a  World  Federation.  Without 
taking  sides  with  Justice  Roberts  we 
present  his  proposals  with  the  thought 
that  service  men  and  women  will  have 
something  to  say  about  their  personal 
viewpoints  on  the  subject  of  world  peace 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  achieved. 

Chaplain  M.  B.  Faust  {On  Falling 
in  Love,  page  7)  was  stationed  for  some 
months  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Air  Station.  Later  he  saw  service 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  West  Virginia.  He  is 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  (USA) 
Church. 

General  David  Sarnoff  (The  Atom- 
ic Bomb,  page  15),  president  of  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  9  years.  Early  in  life  he  showed 
interest  in  things  scientific.  While  still 
in  his  teens  he  secured  a  job  as  mes- 
senger boy  with  Commercial  Cable  Co., 
and  left  that  firm  to  become  office  boy 
for  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Co.  From  there  on  his  career  sheet 
shows  how  he  climbed  the  ladder  of 
success  and  responsibility  via  such  rungs 
as  manager  of  the  Marconi  Station  at 
Sea  Gate,  N.  Y.,  wireless  operator  on 
the  S.S".  Harvard,  radio  inspector   and 


then  assistant  chief  engineer  of  Mar- 
coni Co.,  etc,  etc.  Upon  absorption  of 
that  company  by  RCA,  he  was  taken 
over  as  commercial  manager  and  later 
elected  general  manager. 

He  holds  degrees  from  numerous 
universities  and  has  been  honored  and 
decorated  by  many  foreign  governments. 

In  this  article  he  makes  such  perti- 
nent statements  as,  we  quote :  "Man  is 
out  of  stride  with  the  march  of  science. 
He  must  rise  spiritually  and  intel- 
lectually ...  if  he  is  to  become  not  the 
slave  but  the  master  of  science." 

General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell  (Good 
Luck,  Soldier,  page  21)  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  men  in  the  service.  Here 
"Vinegar  Joe"  gives  a  few  farewell  re- 
marks to  those  who  will  be  awakened 
from  a  sound,  civilian  sleep  by  a  tinkling 
alarm  clock,  rather  than  by  a  blast 
from  an  Army  bugle. 

Robert  Casper  Lintner  (Have  You 
Thought  of  Preaching ?  page  37)  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  our  pages.  He  is 
the  minister  of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  and  is  well  qualified 
to  present  this  challenge  to  young  men 
thinking  about  their  future. 

Mary  Campton  (He  Cooked  Up 
Religion,  Too!  page  13)  is  a  recent 
"discovery"  right  under  our  own  noses. 
For  a  couple  of  years  she  has  worked 
"behind  the  scenes"  in  our  Link  edi- 
torial offices,  busying  herself  with  a 
million  and  one  tasks  that  make  life  for 
an  editor  easier  even  in  the  most  hectic 
moments  of  magazine  deadlines — if  that 
is  possible.  She  has  recently  taken  on 
added  responsibilities  in  the  editorial 
department.  In  private  life  she  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  William  Campton,  recently 
returned  from  service  in  the  Pacific,  and 
the  mother  oi  three-year-old  Alice. 
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THE  ballgame  had  been  over  a  couple 
of  hours.  A  weary  man  with  high 
cheekbones,  a  long  crooked  nose  and 
sensitive  mouth  sat  in  the  cocktail  lounge 
of  the  Oakland  hotel,  happily  munching 
an  apple  while  all  about  him  other  peo- 
ple were  drinking  liquor  and  talking 
loudly. 

"What's  your  ambition,  Pepper?"  I 
asked,  the  morning  papers  having 
rumored  his  return  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  big  league  as  a  manager. 

"Ambition?"  He  looked  up,  as  if 
surprised  by  the  question.  "My  ambition 
is  to  go  to  Heaven." 

Prescott  Sullivan  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  one  of  those  at  our 
table,  guffawed.  "You  wanta  play  a 
harp,  eh?"  he  snorted. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence. 
John  (Pepper)  Martin,  bellicose  leader 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals'  memorable 
Gas  House  Gang,  hero  of  the  1931 
World  Series,  stopped  chewing.  "Mis- 
ter," he  snapped,  "I  don't  think  that's 
funny." 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  offended  you,"  Sul- 
livan quickly  apologized,  noting  the  in- 
tense light  in  Pepper  Martin's  eyes.  "I 
didn't  realize  ..." 

"That's  all  right,"  Pepper  said.  "I 
suppose  I  should  be  used  to  it  by  now 
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but  I'm  not.  People  don't  want  to  be 
mean,  I  guess,  but  they  sure  do  pretty 
well  without  trying.  Just  because  I  come 
from  Oklahoma,  they  seem  to  think 
that  makes  me  something  to  laugh  at — 
an  illiterate  Okie  with  a  mattress  on 
top  of  my  car. 

"Well,  I've  always  managed  to  pay 
my  way.  I  raced  midget  autos,  played 
in  a  band,  coached  football,  managed  an 
ice-hockey  club,  owned  a  fighter,  drove 
a  truck,  rode  the  rods  and  gave  my  best 
to  baseball  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
I  got  by.  Damon  Runyon,  Grantland 
Rice  and  all  the  rest  said  I  was  one  of 
the  greatest  base-runners  of  all  time. 
Yep,  I  always  managed  to  pull  my 
weight." 

Martin  paused.  No  one  spoke.  Then : 
"All  I've  got  to  say,"  he  continued 
softly,  "is  that  if  there's  anything  wrong 
in  reading  the  Bible  every  day  and  be- 
lieving what's  in  it,  if  there's  anything 
wrong  in  a  man's  wanting  to  go  back 
to  the  soil  and  live  the  plain  life  of  a 
farmer,  if  there's  anything  wrong  in 
raising  vegetables  and  loving  animals, 
if  there's  anything  funny  about  wanting 
to  "go  to  Heaven  when  you  die — then 
I'm  afraid  life  isn't  worth  living." 

Nobody  said  anything  at  our  table. 
There  was  no  sound — except  the 
crunching  of  Pepper  Martin's  apple. 

(Copyright,  1946,  by  Esquire,  Inc.,  919  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Coronet,  April,  1946- 
Uscd  by  special  permission.) 


By  Justice  OWEN  J.  ROBERTS 


IT  CAN  happen  on  the  street  of  any 
town  in  America.  A  thug  swings  a 
blackjack  at  the  head  of  a  citizen  and 
reaches  for  his  wallet.  The  victim  yells, 
"Help — police !"  Around  the  corner 
comes  a  policeman  who  nabs  the  thief, 
puts  on  the  nippers  and  takes  him  off 
to  the  police  station. 

The  thug  is  held  for  court  by  a  mag- 
istrate, he  is  tried  before  a  judge  and  a 
jury  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  is  found 
guilty,  and  the  judge  sentences  him  to 
prison. 

This  happens  every  day — everywhere. 
But  did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  how  and 
ivhy  is  a  policeman? 

Perhaps  the  answer  will  be  simpler 
if  we  take  another  case.  In  a  South 
Pacific  jungle  a  native  is  walking  down 
a  trail  when  another  dark-skinned  fel- 
low clouts  him  with  a  club.  The  victim 
does  not  yell  "Police!"  Why?  Because 
there  are  no  police. 

How  is  it  that  in  America  there  are 
policemen  and  in  Oceania  there  are 
none?  If  you  stop  to  think,  you'll  know 
the  answer.  In  the  one  place  there  is 
government ;   in  the  other  there  is  not. 

Now  "government"  is  an  imposing 
word,  but  its  meaning  is  simple  enough. 


Note:  Former  Associate  Jusice  Roberts  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  one  of 
many  prominent  Americans  who  today  are 
advocating  a  World  Federation.  This  article 
incorporates  his  personal  viewpoint. 


It  means  that  the  people  of  America 
have  rules  which  they  have  adopted  to 
apply  to  every  citizen.  They  can  change 
the  rules  if  they  desire,  but  until  they 
change  them,  everybody  must  obey. 

Each  citizen,  however,  can't  discuss 
and  vote  on  the  rules,  so  he  elects  repre- 
sentatives to  debate  and  adopt  them. 
Each  citizen  can't  enforce  each  rule,  so 
his  representatives  choose  a  police  force 
to  do  the  job.  Yet  neither  the  citizens  nor 
the  police  officer  can  finally  render 
justice  to  offenders.  So  the  people  set 
up  a  court  to  hear  what  the  citizen  and 
the  policeman  and  the  prisoner  have  to 
say,  and  then  decide  whether  the  prisoner 
broke  a  community  rule  of  civilized  liv- 
ing and  how  he  is  to  be  punished.  This 
is  the  enforcement  of  law. 

Jungle   "Justice" 

In  the  South  Pacific,  the  savages  have 
not  got  that  far.  They  don't  understand 
a  government ;  there  are  no  rules,  no 
police,  no  courts.  The  only  way  for  the 
ambushed  victim  to  get  "justice"  is  to 
heal  his  wounds  and  then  set  an  ambush 
of  his  own  for  his  assailant.  Thus, 
violence  continues  until  one  or  the  other 
is  killed  or  surrenders.  That  is  war. 

Let's  take  another  case,  one  involving 
two  neighboring  American  communities, 
called  A  and  B.  The  people  in  A  are 
doing  something  to  injure  a  citizen  of  B, 
and  what  they're  doing  violates  a  law 
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of  B.  The  citizen  goes  to  a  policeman 
and  asks  him  to  arrest  some  of  the  of- 
fenders. The  officer  says  "Why,  I'm  a 
policeman  of  B.  I  can't  go  to  A  and 
arrest  people.  You  couldn't  even  get  a 
warrant  from  our  magistrate  to  arrest 
people  in  A  who  have  never  been  in  B, 
just  because  they  happen  to  violate  one 
of  our  City  Council  laws.  You  must  be 
crazy !" 

The  officer  is  right.  The  only  way  for 
B  to  make  the  people  of  A  stop  what 
they're  doing  is  to  fight  them.  But  that 
won't  do.  So  what  can  be  done? 

The  citizens  of  both  towns  reside  in 
the  same  state.  And  the  representative  of 
all  the  people  of  that  state  make  laws 
that  bind  every  citizen.  So  if  a  citizen  of 
A  breaks  one  of  those  laws,  a  citizen  of 
B  (or  any  other  city  in  the  state)  can 
have  him  arrested  and  tried. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  people 
who  live  in  different  states.  Laws  are 
needed  to  regulate  all  the  people  in  all 
the  states.  So  the  people  elect  representa- 
tives to  Congress  to  pass  only  such  laws 
as  are  needed  to  take  care  of  interests 
that  no  one  state  can  care  for,  or  that 
no  one  state  can  compel  the  people  of 
other  states  to  respect. 

Our  Job  as  "We,  the  People'* 

Thus  we  prevent  wars  between  towns 
and  between  states.  We,  the  people, 
have  different  governments  to  attend  to 
different  things.  We  have  town  govern- 
ment, county  government,  state  govern- 
ment, national  government.  At  every 
level  there  are  policemen  or  sheriffs  or 
state  police  or  the  FBI  to  enforce  laws. 

Right  now,  each  man  and  woman  in 
the  United  States  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral governments.  Yet  none  of  these  gov- 
ernments is  fighting  the  other,  because 
each  is  caring  for  a  portion  of  our 
national  needs.  We  speak  of  "my  town," 
''my  state"  or  "my  nation"  with  pride. 


We  are  loyal  to  each,  for  each  exists 
because  we  want  it  to  exist,  and  each 
serves  us  in  a  different  way. 

But  what  about  nations?  Where  was 
the  policeman  to  arrest  the  Germans 
when  they  attacked  Poland  or  France? 
There  was  none.  Why?  Because  between 
nations,  jungle  law  still  rules.  Each 
nation  does  as  it  pleases.  Like  the  South 
Sea  savages,  the  only  way  for  Germany 
and  France  to  settle  their  differences  was 
to  slug  it  out  until  someone  surrendered. 

Working  for  Peace 

Obviously  this  doesn't  make  sense. 
The  people  of  the  various  nations  do 
not  want  war;  they  hate  it.  They  want 
to  be  left  alone,  they  want  to  enjoy  a 
better  and  happier  life.  But  as  things 
are,  do  they  have  a  choice  ?  They  do  not ! 
A  nation  controlled  by  a  dictator  starts 
a  war  whenever  the  dictator  thinks  he 
can  get  away  with  it,  and  the  peace- 
loving  people  attacked  either  fight  back 
or  become  slaves. 

Can  the  plain  people  who  have  to 
fight,  to  suffer,  and  to  pay  for  wars  get 
relief?  Certainly.  If  they  will  join  in 
creating  a  government  to  regulate 
weapons,  to  jail  offenders  who  break 
the  rules  of  international  good  conduct, 
they  can  have  peace. 

This  government  must  maintain  a 
police  force  able  to  inspect  factories  that 
might  be  making  atomic  bombs,  rockets 
or  poison  gas,  to  bring  the  makers  to 
justice,  to  destroy  the  weapons  and  to 
prevent  further  manufacture. 

We  are  told  today  that  we  have  such 
a  police  force  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  This  is  not  so.  Under  the 
Charter  the  various  nations,  if  they  so 
agree,  can  put  their  troops  at  the  call  of 
a  Security  Council.  But  whether  we  or 
other  nations  will  supply  sufficient  troops 
so  that  the  Council  can  send  them  across 
the  world  against  aggressors,  we  do  net 
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know.  Even  if  we  sent  them,  we  do  not 
know  who  would  be  in  command. 

Clearly  this  is  not  a  real  police  force. 
A  police  force  must  have  a  chief — just 
one  chief.  Imagine  what  would  happen 
in  the  state  mentioned  above  if  the  only- 
police  were  those  of  towns  A  and  B. 
Imagine,  too,  the  confusion  if  the  police 
of  the  two  towns  could  only  be  sent  to 
deal  with  trouble  if  the  mayors  of  A  and 
B  agreed  to  send  them,  and  further 
agreed  who  should  command.  Would 
police  of  the  two  cities  be  sent  through- 
out the  state  to  quell  disorder?  We  know 
they  would  not. 

So  if  we  are  to  have  an  international 
police  we  must  have  (1)  a  government 
in  which  all  the  people  of  all  the  nations 
are  represented;  (2)  laws  made  by  their 
representatives;  (3)  police  belonging  to 
that  government  to  enforce  the  laws ; 
(4)  courts  of  that  government  to  punish 
lawbreakers.  Then  we  could  really  have 
peace,  just  as  we  now  have  peace  in  all 
our  48  states. 

Why  can't  we  have  that  sort  of  in- 
ternational system?  The  answer  is  we 
can  if  we,  the  American  people,  really 
want  it.  But  now  that  World  War  II 
is  over,  we  are  fast  forgetting  the  cause 
of  the  war,  which  was  the  national  self- 
will  of  independent  nations. 

The  plain  people  of  America  ought  to 


make  up  their  minds  that  they  are  going 
to  have  peace  in  this  world  and  that 
their  representatives  in  Congress  must 
demand  a  government  that  is  higher 
than  the  government  of  any  nation,  in- 
cluding our  own.  It  is  silly  to  say  that 
because  there  always  have  been  wars 
there  always  will  be.  Bubonic  plague 
was  a  scourge  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
the  people  set  their  will  to  fight  the 
disease  and  they  conquered  it.  Bubonic 
plague  today  is  almost  unknown  amongst 
civilized  people. 

If  people  want  to  eliminate  war,  there 
is  a  clear,  simple  and  tested  way.  We 
have  found  the  way  in  our  own  nation. 
Shall  we  take  that  road  as  amongst  the 
people  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  or 
shall  we  wait  for  another  World  War 
started  by  some  nation  whose  rulers  are 
bound  by  no  law? 

The  choice  is  ours.  If  we  forget  the 
past,  we  shall  soon  wake  up  with  a 
shock  from  Which  civilization  may  never 
recover.  Think  about  this — do  some- 
thing about  it.  Make  your  will  known  so 
that  the  world  may  be  governed  by  an 
international  government  and  live  in 
peace,  not  just  for  a  generation  but  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  come. 

(Copyright,  1946,  by  Esquire,  Inc.,  919  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  Coronet,  March, 
1946.    Used  by  special  permission.) 
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E  caught  up  with  the  idea  of  a  global  war.  It  was  fought  that  way. 
Can't  you  see  that  the  peace  must  be  world-wide  too?  That  there  is  no  peace 
without  the  hope  of  prosperity  becoming  a  living,  breathing  thing  in  every 
longitude  and  latitude?  That  now,  as  never  before  in  the  memory  of  man, 
industrial  brains  and  business  vision  are  face  to  face  with  worldwide  oppor- 
tunity? .  .  .  Prosperity  alone  will  never  insure  peace.  Acceptance  of  a  peaceful 
way  of  life  is  what  insures  peace.  What  great  evangelist  will  rise  to  preach  to 
the  nations?  There  was  such  an  evangelist  many  centuries  ago.  Surely  one  of 
His  followers  will  seize  the  present  opportunity. 

— From  advertisement  by  Austin  Co.  in  Time  Magazine 
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Some  angles  on  what 

to  do  about  it . . .  before  and  after 

By  Chaplain  M.  B.  FAUST 


HAVE  I  been  getting  ready  to  fall 
in  love?"  This  is  not  merely  a 
question  to  push  aside,  but  it  is  some- 
thing you  should  inquire  between  your- 
selves before  you  go  any  farther  in  re- 
gard to  dreaming  of  wedding  bells  and 
thinking  of  family  life.     . 

In  other  countries,  the  old  custom  of 
the  parents  making  the  choice  of  bride 
and  groom  may  not  appeal  to  you,  but 
in  some  cases  this  same  custom  is  being 
used  in  our  country.  Marriage  in  this 
case  is  not  an  affair  arranged  with  the 
idea  oi  love  as  the  common  foundation 
for  the  marriage. 

Most  of  you  have  considered  love  at 
least  several  days  before  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  get  married.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  element  of  time  in 
getting  married,  because  a  hasty  mar- 
riage— a  short  time  of  knowing  each 
other,  meeting  a  girl  or  fellow  one  day 
and  a  week  or  so  later  getting  married — 
does  not  tend  to  make  lasting  and  happy 
marriages.  Time  is  needed  to  get  to 
know  the  customs,  emotions,  faults  and 
spiritual  ideas  of  the  individual. 

Falling  in  love  is  a  wholesome  growth. 
It  comes  from  a  wide  acquaintanceship 
with  the  opposite  sex.  It  is  not  merely 
the  fact  that  a  girl  has  beautiful  curves 


or  a  man  has  a  good  physique  and  a 
handsome  face.  It  is  a  growth  of  han- 
dling self  control  and  emotions.  It  is 
an  understanding  of  wholesome  sex  at- 
titudes and  habits  and  to  look  at  these 
attitudes  constructively. 

You  must  have  in  mind  when  you 
are  talking  of  love  that  you  must  be 
mature  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Do 
not  say,  "If  this  marriage  does  not 
work  out  I  can  go  home  to  mother." 
That    is    a    child    speaking. 

Marriage  Is  for  Adults 

If  you  have  decided  that  you  want 
to  get  married,  think  like  a  grown  man 
and  woman.  This  marriage  is  for  better 
or  worse,  for  joy  and  sorrow,  till  death 
do  us  part.  This  is  for  keeps.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  be  married  for  keeps,  drop 
the  idea  until  you  feel  you  can  live  with 
your  husband  or  wife  for  life.  Marriage 
is  not  for  varied  sexual  experiences ;  it 
is  for  love,  furtherance  of  family  life, 
and  glorification  of  God.  For  marriage 
is,  "Until  death  do  us  part." 

Spiritually,  the  love  angle  is  that 
God  loves  all  of  us.  Do  we  love  God? 
If  you  are  not  going  to  church  or  Sun- 
day school  now,  pick  out  a  church  of 
your  choice  and  get  started  on  the  basic 
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foundation  for  a  true  and  lasting  mar- 
riage. A  mutual  understanding  spir- 
itually will  save  time  and  arguments 
later  in  life.  Prayers  at  mealtime  and 
family  worship  are  binding  in  spiritual 
life.  " 

Engagement  of  a  couple  is  a  testing 
of  comradeship,  trueness  .  and  lifting 
power  of  this  love.  You  begin  to  think 
more  of  life  in  a  home  and  of  meeting 
and  solving  problems.  You  think  of  the 
economic  side  of  life  at  last.  People  say, 
"You  can  live  on  love,"  but  I  say,  "You 
want  your  meals  too."  It  takes  money 
to  furnish  homes,  meals,  and  care  for 
a  family. 

Do  not  live  above  your  income.  This 
will  break  up  a  marriage  before  you 
can  say,  "Financially  embarrassed." 
Talk  over  your  financial  situation  at 
the  start,  see  whether  you  will  have 
to  live  with  the  in-laws  or  not — look 
into  the  future  and  see  if  you  will  get 
a  raise  or  whether  you  will  get  a  cut 
or  be  laid  off.  (As  you  know  you  will 
not  be  getting  a  government  allotment 
after  you  get  out  of  the  armed  service.) 
See  where  you  can  save  money  and 
get  a  bank  account  started. 

Honesty   and   Loyalty 

"Be  honest  and  true."  This  is  not  in 
a  song  only,  it  also  deals  with  real  life. 
Do  not  try  to  get  away  with  untruths, 
they  will  catch  up  with  you.  Do  not 
"cover  up"  any  faults.  If  you  once  start, 
you  will  be  "covering  up"  all  of  the 
time.  Put  aside  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
Be  honest  and  true,  loyal  to  your  God, 
wife,  husband  and  family.  A  marriage 
and  family  started  on  a  liquid  diet 
(drinking  intoxicants)  will  not  prosper. 
Loyalty  to  God,  wife,  husband  and 
family  is  above  all  things,  and  family 
worship  is  essential. 

Getting  started  in  marriage  involves 
two  or  three  other  matters  which  must 


be  disposed  of.  (1)  The  matter  of  a 
honeymoon  (if  there  is  time  for  one) 
ordinarily  is  a  rush,  exciting  tour  of  the 
country.  It  involves  fatigue,  nerve- 
trying  travel.  In  place  of  this,  it  should 
provide  an  escape  from  strains,  parties, 
showers  and  other  activities  so  that  the 
couple  may  get  acquainted  in  a  normal 
way.  (2)  Another  matter  is  the  con- 
sideration of  children.  Many  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  by  the  couple,  and 
children  require  more  adjustments,  not 
only  financially,  but  also  mentally  as 
well.  Look  ahead  and  plan  for  children. 
(3)  Religiously  mixed — Catholic  and 
Protestant — marriages  are  a  real  prob- 
lem. Consider  all  the  angles  carefully, 
such  as  the  real  values  of  your  Protes- 
tant heritage  and  ideals. 

Co   the   "Second   Mile" 

Marriage  is  a  serious  affair.  You 
can  make  it  or  break  it.  You  must 
give  and  take  and  be  able  to  "walk  the 
Second  Mile,"  if  necessary.  You  must 
share,  and  often  times  both  of  you  must 
give  up  all  to  please  the  other.  A  50-50 
proposition  sometimes  turns  out  to  be 
a  90-10  for  both,  each  being  on  the  10 
side  at  one  time  or  another.  Arguments 
will  arise,  but  never  go  to  sleep  without 
making  up.  Do  not  disagree  on  dis- 
cipline in  the  presence  of  the  children. 
Remember  to  get  advice  from  your 
minister  on  problems  that  trouble  you. 

A  church  wedding  will  be  a  beautiful 
memory  to  carry  with  you  when  you 
celebrate  your  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary. "Whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder !" 

Truthfully,  can  you  say  to  each  other, 
"This  is  for  keeps.  With  God's  help  we 
wall  have  a  happy,  married  life."  Why 
don't  you  both  pray  for  happiness? 
Why  don't  you  decide  in  the  beginning 
to   face   all   problems   together? 

God  bless  you.  Stay  happy. 
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Editor's  Note:  In  this  issue  we  present  the 
first  in  this  series  of  articles  on  our  allies- 
some  well-known,  some  little  known.  We  "kick 
"off"  with  this  Pocket-Guide  to  Iran,  that  coun- 
try much  in  the  news  during  recent  months. 
Thinking  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  countries  throughout  the  world,  their 
people  and  their  customs,  we  will  present  other 
articles  from  month  to  month.  (Originally 
prepared  by  the  Army  Information  Branch, 
this  condensed  version  is  used  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  War  and  Navy  Depts.) 

IRAN  is  important  to  the  United 
Nations  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
During  the  war  it  was  the  land  bridge 
by  which  to  get  supplies  to  Russia,  and 
it  might  have  become  the  path  over 
which  Hitler's  armies  could  drive  into 
India  or  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez 
Canal. 

However,  more  important  than  any- 
thing else,  Iran  is  one  of  the  great 
power  reservoirs  of  the  world.  Napoleon 
once  said  that  an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach.  Today  armies  march  on  oil. 
Were  all  supplies  of  oil  suddenly  to 
vanish,  every  large  industrial  nation 
in  the  world  would  collapse  almost  over- 
night. Oil  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
modern  world. 

For  about  3,000  years  Iran  has  been 
a  battleground.  Its  people  took  turns  in 
conquering  and  being  conquered.  After 
3,000  years  of  it  they  grew  tired  of 
war ;  they  wanted 
to  stay  neutral  in 
this  war  as  they  did 
in  the  last.  But  that 
did  not  suit  Hitler's 
program. 

Until  he  invaded 


Russia,  Hitler's  pattern  of  conquest 
called  for  getting  the  job  done  in  the 
easiest  way.  If  his  propagandists  and  his 
"tourists"  could  demoralize  a  people  and 
an  army,  the  panzers  had  an  easier  job 
to  do.  That  way  it  wouldn't  cost  so 
much  in  men  or  precious  material.  He 
tried  the  same  strategy  in  the  country 
of  Iran  (formerly  Persia). 

Long  before  we  got  into  the  war, 
Axis  agents  had  poured  into  the  coun- 
try. They  held  key  jobs  in  power  com- 
panies, in  banks,  and  even  in  govern- 
ment departments;  they  infested  the 
towns  and  cities  and  worked  to  stir  up 
the  wild  tribesmen  of  the  mountain  and 
desert  areas. 

Hitler's  public  propagandists,  too, 
were  active.  The  Nazi  film  "Victory  in 
the  West"  was  shown  to  capacity 
crowds  in  Teheran,  the  capital  city. 
Nazis  subsidized  theater  managers  for 
using  German  newsreels.  Nazi  broad- 
casters, among  other  lies,  even  told  the 
Iranis  that  Hitler  really  was  a  Moslem, 
related  to  their  great  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed 

It  didn't  work.  After  many  protests 
against  Nazi  activity  in  the  country, 
the  Russians  and  the  British  moved  in 
on  August  25,  1941.  That  was  one  time 
we  got  there  first.  The  Shah,  Reza 
Khan,  abdicated.  His  son  took  over  the 
throne  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with 
the  Allied  Nations. 
Nazi  agents  who 
could  be  found  were 
interned,  or  fled  the 
country. 
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During  the  war,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Iran  Government,  troops  of  the 
United  Nations  guarded  this  great  land 
bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia,  its 
oil  wells  and  refineries,  and  the  high- 
ways and  railroads  which  form  the  life 
line  to  our  Russian  allies. 

What  are  the  Iranis  like,  and  what  of 
their  customs,  religions  and  culture? 
The  15,000,000  Iranis  are  a  mixture  of 
peoples.  They  belong  to  the  so-called 
Caucasian  race,  like  ourselves,  despite 
the  dark  color  of  the  skins  of  many  of 
them.  One  thing  nearly  all  Iranis  have 
in  common  is  the  Moslem  religion, 
which  we  will  talk  about  a  little  later  on. 

Handicraft  Methods  Still  Used 

In  the  country,  most  of  the  people 
are  tenant  farmers,  and  they  are  very 
poor.  They  grow  cereals,  fruits,  cotton, 
opium,  and  some  vegetables.  From  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  their  produce 
goes  to  the  landlord ;  they  live  on  the 
rest.  Lack  of  water  for  irrigation  (only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation)  accounts  for  much  of  Iran's 
poverty.  In  many  districts  you  will  see 
mounds  that  look  like  giant  anthills. 
They  are  "kanats"  which  mark  wells 
connected  by  underground  channels 
through  which  water  is  brought  to  fields 
and  villages  possibly  from  20  or  30 
miles  away.  In  the  more  mountainous 
part  of  the  country  there  are  about  two 
or  three  million  semi-wandering  tribes- 
men who  tend  the  sheep  from  which 
comes  the  fine  wool  used  in  the  famous 
Persian  rugs. 

The  majority  of  people  in  the  cities 
are  handicraft  workers  —  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  bakers,  masons,  and  tailors. 
Each  has  a  small  shop  in  the  bazaar 
where  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand. 
The  rest  of  the  city  people  are  mer- 
chants, Government  officials,  and  big 
landowners.  Except  for  the  oil  industry 


(developed  and  operated  by  the  British 
with  Iranian  personnel)  and  for  some 
recently  introduced  factories,  manufac- 
turing  in   Iran   is    still   quite   primitive. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  if  a  foreigner 
had  attempted  to  enter  a  mosque  (Mos- 
lem church)  in  Iran,  he  would  probably 
have  been  beaten  to  death,  and  even 
today  it  is  safest  to  keep  strictly  away 
from  mosques  unless  you  are  invited 
there  by  a  responsible  person.  At  that 
time  the  Iranis  were  among  the  most 
fanatical  of  all  Moslems,  and  the  mul- 
lahs (priests)  were  the  men  who  really 
ran  the  country.  Today,  the  situation  is 
somewhat  changed.  The  westernization 
of  the  country  has  greatly  lessened  the 
power  of  the  mullahs,  so  that  although 
most  Iranis  are  still  very  devout,  reli- 
gion is  no  longer  the  controlling  na- 
tional force  it  once  was.  You  will  find, 
generally  speaking,  that  the  mullahs 
hold  greater  power  in  the  country  than 
in  the  cities,  and  that  the  country  people 
themselves  are  stronger  in  their  reli- 
gious beliefs,  particularly  their  distrust 
of  infidels,  as  they  regard  any  non- 
Moslem. 

Followers  of  the  Moslem  religion 
believe  in  one  God,  Allah,  and  obey 
the  teachings  of  his  prophet,  Mohammed. 
They  follow  the  religious  practices 
which  are  set  forth  in  their  sacred  book, 
the  Koran.  Most  Moslems  are  very 
conscientious  about  observing  carefully 
the  rules  of  their  religion.  Here  are 
the  five  most  important  rules : 

1.  Moslems  are  forbidden  to  eat  pork. 
To  them  the  pig  is  an  unclean  animal. 
They  also  believe  dogs  are  unclean. 

2.  The  Moslem  is  forbidden  to  drink 
fermented  or  distilled  liquor. 

3.  The  good  Moslem  prays  five  times 
a  day,  facing  the  holy  city  Mecca  in 
Arabia,  kneeling  and  bowing  to  the 
ground  no  matter  where  he  happens  to 
be  when  the  call  to  prayer  comes. 
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4.  The  Moslem  day  of  rest  is  Friday 
and  on  that  day  almost  all  places  of 
business  are  closed. 

5.  One  month  during  each  year  all 
Moslems  observe  the  fast  of  Ramadan. 
During  that  time  they  do  not  eat,  drink, 
or  smoke  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
although  they  may  stay  up  all  night  to 
make  up  for  it. 

While  Mecca  is  the  holy  city  of  all 
Moslems,  the  Shia  sect  in  Iran  have  a 
holy  city  of  their  own — Meshed,  in 
eastern  Iran  near  the  Afghan  border. 
Pilgrims  from  India  and  Afghanistan 
visit  the  city  yearly  worshipping  at  the 
great  "golden  mosque,"  holiest  in  Iran. 
Meshed  is  also  the  center  of  education 
for  the  mullahs,  the  religious  leaders. 

In  addition  to  the  Moslems,  there  are 
also  in  Iran  small  groups  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  a  very  ancient  religious 
group,  the  Zoroastrians.  All  these  reli- 
gions are  recognized  officially,  a  fact 
which  shows  that  the  average  inhabitant 
has  a  kind  of  broad  tolerance.  Respect 
his  religion,  and  he'll  respect  yours. 

Their  Language  Rowery 

Politeness,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  one 
of  the  first  things  you'll  notice  when 
you  begin  to  meet  the  I  ranis.  Their 
language  is  one  of  the  most  flowery  in 
the  world  and  one  of  the  richest  in 
polite  phrases.  They  are  also  very  cere- 
monious. There  is  no  back-slapping  or 
roughhousing.  Personal  dignity  is  very 
important  to  an  Irani.  It  is  a  point  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  natural  courtesy 
of  Iranis  may  be  a  bit  misleading,  some- 
times. Often  you  will  find  that  the 
Iranis  you  meet  will  agree  with  you  no 
matter  what  you  say  or  will  tell  you 
what  they  think  will  please  you  rather 
than  what  you  really  want  to  know. 

Another  thing,  most  of  the  people  are 
extremely  conscious  of  their  long  his- 
tory and  their  culture,  and  they  believe 


that  Iran  is  unique  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  position  of  women  in  Iran  is  far 
more  advanced  than  in  many  Moslem 
countries.  In  the  cities  the  veil  has 
disappeared  almost  entirely,  except  on 
older  women,  and  European  dress  is  be- 
coming the  rule.  However,  you  will  find 
that  you  cannot  do  in  Iran  as  you 
would  at  home.  You  must  wait  for  a 
formal  introduction  to  an  Irani  girl. 
Even  then  most  of  them  do  not  yet 
have  the  social  life  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to.  In  most  homes  you  will 
find  that  the  bce-roon,  or  front  part  of 
the  house,  is  reserved  for  men ;  while 
the  women  are  in  the  andi-roon,  or  back 
part  of  the  house,  wmere  no  man  is 
allowed  to  enter  or  even  look  in. 

Social  Life  in  Iran 

Occasionally  you  will  see  Irani  men 
and  women  together  in  public,  but  most 
social  life  is  still  for  men  only. 

There  is  really  no  single  language 
in  Iran.  The  language  you  will  hear 
will  depend  on  the  part  of  the  country 
you  are  in.  In  the  north,  many  of  the 
people  speak  a  form  of  Turkish.  Near 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  south,  you  will 
hear  Arabic.  There  are  numerous  other 
languages  and  dialects,  and  many  of  the 
educated  Iranians  speak  French  and 
English.  However,  the  official  language 
of  the  country  is  known  as  Farsee,  or, 
more  commonly,  Persian,  and  nearly 
all  Iranis  understand  some  of  it. 

For  sports,  there  is  good  hunting  and 
some  fishing.  Iran  has  plenty  of  quail, 
snipe,  and  woodcock,  and  you'll  find 
wild  boar  in  some  sections.  If  you  are 
out  after  the  latter  don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  blasting  away  at  him  with  an 
ordinary  shot  gun.  The  bullets  will 
bounce  oft*  his  tough  hide  and  he'll 
probably  run  you  all  the  way  home — 
if  you  can  keep  ahead  of  him. 
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Some  of  our  soldiers  found  sport 
chasing  gazelle  in  a  jeep.  The  main 
difficulty  is  to  catch  up  with  them,  for 
the  gazelle  is  almost  as  swift  and  shifty 
as  our  own  western  antelope. 

The  Iranis  have  a  novel  and  ancient 
way  of  catching  ducks  worth  trying. 
You'll  need  a  large  flashlight,  a  piece 
of  net  rigged  like  a  butterfly  net,  a 
dishpan,  and  a  club.  Plant  yourself  in 
the  reeds  at  night,  turn  on  the  flash- 
light, bang  on  the  dishpan  with  your 
club,  and  scoop  up  the  duck  in  the  net 
when  he  flies  down  at  the  light.  It's 
not  as  easy  as  it  sounds  and  more  fun 
than  banging  away  with  a  gun. 

Geography  of  the  Country 

The  kingdom  of  Iran  occupies  the 
western  two-thirds  of  the  great  Iranian 
plateau  that  stretches  across  southwest- 
ern Asia  from  the  Indus  River  in  India 
to  the  Tigris  in  Iraq.  Iran  itself  extends 
roughly  600  miles  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  north  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  south ;  about  900  miles  from 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  on  the 
east  to  Turkey  and  Iraq  on  the  west. 
It  has  an  area  equal  to  about  one-fifth 
that  of  the  United  States— 628,000 
square  miles — with  a  population  about 
one-tenth  as  great  as  ours. 

Most  of  the  country  is  tableland, 
ranging  in  elevation  from  3,000  to  8,000 
feet  above  sea  level ;  but  there  are  two 
areas  of  coastal  lowlands.  The  one  along 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a 
desert  with  very  hot  dry  winds.  The 
other,  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  hot 
and  wet,  with  tropical  jungles  where 
there  are  tigers  to  be  hunted.  At  the 
edges  of  the  tableland  are  ranges  of 
mountains  which  resemble  our  Rockies. 
To  cross  these  mountains  the  Trans- 
Iranian  Railway  requires  224'  tunnels 
and  4,102  bridges  in  the  course  of  its 
870  miles  from  gulf  to  sea. 


The  greater  part  of  the  tableland 
where  most  of  the  people  live  is  desert — 
much  like  the  drier  regions  of  western 
"United  States.  In  the  summer,  the 
countryside  is  brown  and  desolate,  and 
in  the  eastern  part  are  such  areas  as  the 
Dasht-i-Kavir  (salt  desert)  and  the 
Lut  Desert,  which  are  absolutely  barren. 
Very  few  people  live  in  this  eastern 
part  of  the  tableland.  Those  who  do 
make  their  living  as  shepherds.  In  the 
western  portion  there  are  mountain 
ranges  and  high  valleys. 

The  large  cities  are  located  in  the 
irrigated  spots.  Teheran,  the  capital,  has 
a  population  of  more  than  300,000. 
Tabriz,  in  the  northwest  corner,  has 
about  220,000  people ;  Isfahan,  in  the 
western  mountains,  100,000 ;  Meshed,  in 
the  eastern  mountains,  140,000 ;  and 
Resht,  on  the  rainy  Caspian  coast,  about 
90,000. 

Calendar   of   Iran 

In  Iran  the  Government  and  most 
business  houses  follow  a  calendar  pecul- 
iar to  Iran.  Their  New  Year's  Day, 
called  No  Rooz,  is  the  21st  of  March. 
There  are  12  months  of  30  or  31  days 
each  starting  from  that  date.  The  "lunar" 
or  "moon"  calendar  is  used  by  religious 
groups.  That  means  that  there  are  13 
months,  of  28  days  each.  It  also  means 
that  special  dates  will  not  occur  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year  as  on  our  calendar. 
For  instance,  in  1942,  the  feast  of 
Ramadan  began  about  September  10, 
but  in  1943  the  date  fell  around  Sep- 
tember 1.  All  religious  holidays  are 
figured  by  the  lunar  calendar,  and  thus 
vary  from  year  to  year. 

In  Iran  even  today  speed  and  haste 
are  almost  unknown.  When  an  Irani 
says  "now"  he  means  within  an  hour 
or  so.  When  he  says  "tomorrow"  fre- 
quently he  means  sometime  in  the  future. 
{Next  month:  China) 


Up   RELIGION  TOO 


By     MARY    CAMPTON 


Preparing  CI  rations  was  Green's  job, 
but  serving  his  Cod  was  his  calling 


IT  was  a  rare  privilege  that  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Otis  W.  Green,  a  Navy 
cook,  some  months  ago.  Or  perhaps  we 
might  better  state  the  case  if  we  said 
that  Seaman  Otis  Green,  because  of  his 
initiative  and  his  love  for  God  grasped 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  little  missionary 
work  along  with  his  duties  as  a  cook 
when- he  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty 
Islands. 

Before  entering  the  service  of  our 
armed  forces  Otis  Green  had  been  an 
active  worker  in  his  home  church,  so 
it  was  quite  natural  that  he  would 
carry  with  him  an  earnest  desire  to 
serve  his  God  wherever  he  might  go. 
And  when  the  opportunity  came  to  him 
he  did  just  that — and  made  a  mighty 
fine  job  of  it  too! 

At  Loniu  Passage  in  the  Admiralties 
some  Protestant  missionary  work  had 
been  done  by  a  German  Methodist  Mis- 
sion. When  this  came  to  an  end  with 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  natives 
were  helped  for  a  while  by  a  Navy 
clerk,   J.   B.    Moore.    God   honored   his 


work  and  it  was  after  Moore  moved  on 
to  other  parts  that  Green  took  up  the 
task. 

Here  is  a  first-hand  description  from 
Seaman  Green  himself  concerning  a  lit- 
tle of  what  he  has  tried  to  do  in  his 
spare  time: 

"At  Loniu  Passage  the  natives  have 
built  a  thatched  hut  for  their  chapel  and 
school,  and  I  have  conducted  Sunday 
school  and  church  services  there.  Three 
mornings  a  week  I  visit  the  village  to 
conduct  Bible  classes,  then  on  Sunday 
to  three  other  villages  to  conduct  church 
services.  Twice  I  have  held  Com- 
munion for  them  with  the  assistance  of 
Chaplains  J.  M.  Whallon  and  D.  D. 
Williams,  to  whom  I  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  in  advising  me  in  this  work. 

"While  the  natives  speak  fairly  good 
English,  they  use  Pidgin  English  most- 
ly, and  I  have  been  somewhat  success- 
ful in  being  able  to  learn  this  tongue. 
I  obtained  a  supply  of  trymnbooks  as 
well  as  New  Testaments,  whole  Bibles 
and  copies  of  The  Link.  I  use  the  Bible 
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Quiz  that  appears  in  Link,  and  after  to  say  here  that  it  has  been  a  rare 
class  I  read  to  them  in  Pidgin  English  privilege  to  teach  and  preach  the  Word 
some  article  from  the  magazine.  Link  of  God  to  these  people  in  the  Ad- 
has  been  a  great  blessing  and  we  cer-  miralties,  and  I  pray  that  God  will  see 
tainly  enjoy  having  it.  Some  of  the  fit  to  use  me  further  in  glorifying  His 
hymns  I  have  been  able^to  teach  them  name." 

are  'Jesus  Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross/  And  Link  has  not  a  doubt  as  to  how 
'What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,'  Otis  Green  will  avail  himself  of  each 
'The  Old  Rugged  Cross'  and  The  and  every  opportunity  in  future  days 
Doxology.  to  give  this  kind  of  service  for  Christ's 
"There  is  a  great  need  here  for  mis-  kingdom  wherever  the  need  may  be. 
sionaries.  Naturally  there  are  many  Certainly  his  work  in  the  Admiralties 
problems  among  the  natives  and  a  is  ample  proof  of  that !  Just  such  con- 
number  of  these  I  tried  to  remedy  as  secrated  efforts  as  his,  by  other  men 
best  I  could.  On  several  occasions  the  and  women  in  our  armed  forces,  has 
natives  have  asked  me  hopefully  if  there  helped  to  spread  Christ's  gospel  of  love 
was  going  to  be  a  Protestant  missionary  a  little  farther  around  this  world  of 
sent  to  them  after  I  would  leave.  I  wish  ours. 


e^ys 


(Note:  When  Seaman  Otis  Green — the  subject  of  the  foregoing  article 
- — wrote  us  he  included  a  copy  of  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Pidgin  English. 
We  reprint  it  herewith,  thinking  there  may  be  a  few  who  will  be 
ambitious  enough  to  memorize  it.) 

C^UR  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 

Papa  bilong  mifela  iu  stop  on  top  along  pies  bilong  ill 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name, 

I  gud  mifela  sing  sing  out  tru  along  nem  bilong  iu 
Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done 

I  mo  beta  ol  a  fasin  bilong  I  stop  along  oltugeta  pies 
On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

I   gud  mifela  mekim  tru  ol  a  lo  bilong  iu  ol   a  sem  ditugeta  man   I   savi   mekim 

along  pies  bilong  iu 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 

I  gud  mifela  givim  kai  kai  inafim  mifela  along  tude 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us. 

I  gud  iu  no  mekim  kros  along  mifela,  along  ol  a  fasim  no  gud  mifela  mekim  ol 
.«a  sem  mifela  no  got  kros  along  ol  a  man  i  savi  krosim  mifela. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 

Lu  no  bringim  mefela  along  ol  a  samting  no  gud 
But  deliver  us  from  evil, 

I  mo  beta  iu  luk  outim  mifela  so  mifela  no  kan  mekim  ol  a  fasim  no  gud, 
For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 

Bikos  ol  a  lo  na  oltugeta  strong,  na  oltugeta  samting  I  gud  I  bilong  iu  na  kan 

no  finis.  Amen. 


Continuing  our  series  of  articles  on  Man  and  the  Atomic  Age 


By     CENERAL     DAVID     SARNOFF 

President,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


MAN  is  out  of  stride  with  the  march 
of  science.  He  must  rise  spiritually 
and  intellectually,  as  well  as  techno- 
logically, if  he  is  to  become  not  the  slave 
but  the  master  of  science.  Should  he  fail 
in  this  objective  and  release  atomic 
power  to  blow  up  the  spiritual  and  hu- 
manitarian barriers  that  hold  back  the 
Apocalypse,  then  death,  famine,  fire  and 
pestilence,  enflamed  by  war,  will  race 
across  the  hemispheres. 

Who  can  open  the  mind  of  man  to 
this  fearsome  possibility  of  annihilation? 
Not  the  engineer — for  he  is  concerned 
with  machines.  Not  the  politician — for  he 
deals  with  men  as  he  finds  them.  The 
church,  therefore,  must  awaken  man  to 
the  fact  that,  as  never  before,  he  is  his 
brother's  keeper.  There  is  no  security  in 
isolation. 

To  be  weak  or  unprepared  is  to  live 
in  fear,  and  that  Would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  peace  and  brotherhood. 
America  must  be  strong.  Our  nation 
must  not  neglect  its  moral  and  physical 
strength,  or  its  national  security,  if  we 
are  to  assist  in  rehabilitation  of  a  world 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

Science  and  industry  are  equipped  to 


create  new  instrumentalities  and  services 
and  to  make  them  available  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  But  the  clergyman 
and  the  educator  must  help  to  stimulate 
their  proper  use  and  to  discourage  their 
misuse.  .  .  .  They  must  inspire  the  mo- 
tives that  are  the  mainsprings  of  man's 
intelligence. 

Our  great  national  concern,  therefore, 
should  center  on  man  himself  and  not 
revolve  solely  around  machines  or  elec- 
trons. 

We  know  how  to  build  and  control 
machines  and  how  to  make  them  work. 
But  man  is  more  complex.  We  must 
look  into  his  heart,  and  his  mind. 
Through  such  instruments  as  the  elec- 
tron microscope,  science  peers  deeply 
into  the  sub-microscopic  world  to  see 
virus  and  bacteria,  but  it  cannot  look 
into  the  soul,  or  scan  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  man.  Even  to  the  church, 
man  is  a  mysterious  creature.  While  the 
engineer  learns  more  about  the  machine, 
the  problem  of  the  clergy  is  to  learn 
more  about  man  so  that  it  may  guide 
him  spiritually  in  his  technological  ad- 
vance. 

In  the  field  of  radio,  for  example,  so 
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The  Scientist  in  the  pulpit! 

rapid  were  the  wartime  advances  that 
scientists  achieved  what  they  themselves 
would  not  have  believed  possible  five 
years  before.  It  is  the  use  of  the  inven- 
tion— not  the  invention  itself — which  is 
significant.  Radio,  traveling  at  the  speed 
of  186,000  miles  a  second,  can  spread 
an  untruth  as  easily  as  a  truth,  at  the 
same  speed.  Therefore,  it  is  the  use  to 
which  radio*  is  put  that  determines  its 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  peace 
of  mankind.  .  .  . 

Ever  before  us,  like  the  recurring 
phrase  of  a  symphony  is  the  question — 
what  will  man  do  with  atomic  energy? 
There  is  no  assurance  as  yet  that  he  will 
limit  its  use  to  peacetime  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  improvement  of  our 
daily    life. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  end  if  *man  should 
turn  to  science  for  implements  of  atomic 
warfare  in  which  he  will  lose  his  soul 
and  obliterate  civilization.  Atomic  energy 
in  a  short  time  can  either  fuse  nations 
into  world  unity,  or  destroy  them.  Polit- 
ically the  same  result  might  require 
centuries. 

Therefore   it   is   imperative  that  man 


think  quickly  how  he  can  use  these  new- 
born forces  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 
The  atom's  power  for  good  far  exceeds 
its  power  for  evil,  if — with  faith  in  him- 
self and  his  fellow  men — man  works  as 
hard  and  with  as  much  ingenuity  to 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  national  and 
international  morality,  as  he  has  worked 
to  produce  steam,  electricity,  electronics 
and  atomic  energy.  .  .  . 

Science  alone  cannot  guarantee  se- 
curity for  civilization.  Yet  the  problems 
facing  man  cannot  be  solved  without 
science.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the 
Lord  challenges  man  to  use  his  intel- 
ligence. He  makes  some  lands  fertile, 
others  arid.  He  hides  coal  and  oil  in 
the  rocks,  and  fish  in  the  seas.  He  makes 
the  electron  and  the  atom  infinitesimal 
and  the  radio  waves  invisible. 

Man  has  been  on  earth  a  long  time ; 
he  has  had  to  toil  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  he  is  tired  by  that  toil.  He  has 
had  to  go  into  the  mines  and  into  the 
forests  for  fuel ;  he  has  had  to  go  into 
the  fields  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to 
depend  upon  the  elements  for  his  harvest. 
Much  of  his  work  is  unproductive,  for 
even  in  converting  energy  into  electric 
light,  most  of  the  energy  is  lost  in  use- 
less heat.  Man  cannot  survive  without 
food,  shelter  and  clothing ;  yet  all  peo- 
ple on  this  earth  do  not  share  equally 
in  these  basic  needs  of  life.  And  this 
inequality    breeds    discontent,    hostility. 

It  is  man's  excuse  that  he  has  too 
little  opportunity  for  spiritual  develop- 
ment because  so  much  of  his  time  is 
devoted  to  work  and  to  sleep,  to  combat- 
ing disease  and  to  fighting  wars.  But 
has  he  not  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
horror  of  this  latest  war?  And  has  he 
not  been  given  a  new  opportunity  which 
may  lighten  his  burdens?  Is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  in  unlocking  the  secrets 
of  the  atom,  science  offers  man  a  natural 
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power  to  meet  his  basic  needs  with  less 
drudgery  and  without  conflict? 

May  not  the  new  mechanical  slaves 
at  his  disposal  give  man  the  means  and 
the  time  to  obtain  and  to  enjoy  more  of 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  values  of  life? 
Through  atomic  fission,  may  it  not  be 
found  possible  to  facilitate  the  creation 
of  raw  materials  so  that  all  peoples  will 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  natural  wealth, 
and  thus  remove  one  of  the  age-old  irri- 


tations of  economics  that  leads  to  war? 
"Man  stands  facing  a  great  threat  and 
a  thrilling  opportunity.  The  possibilities 
of  science  enable  him  to  look  bravely  at 
the  stars  and  to  seek  a  finer  destiny.  He 
needs  most  the  faith  and  the  spiritual 
guidance  that  would  lead  him  to  apply 
his  new  knowledge  to  peaceful  pursuits. 
For  the  hope  of  peace  that  is  lasting  and 
a  world  that  is  free  lies  within  the  soul 
and  heart  and  mind  of  man. 


By    MARJORIE    LAWRENCE    STREET 


ET'S  not  talk  about  it.  (That  won't 
make  it  go  away.  It's  not  a  ghost.) 

The  higher-ups  will  solve  it.  (Not 
without  directives  from  you,  the  com- 
mon citizens ;  higher-ups  are  busy  and 
notoriously  unable  to  see  things  whole ; 
in  each  man's  department  details  loom 
large — they  too,  too  likely  assume  that 
someone  else  is  solving  the  future.) 

A  defense  will  be  found.  (No  con- 
ceivable defense  can  prevent  an  enemy 
from  dropping  or  quietly  preplanting 
one  bomb.  One  is  too  many.) 

They  won't  use  it.  (No?  We  did.) 

But  that  was  against  Japs.  (Oh !) 

That  was  a  demonstration.  (It  cer- 
tainly was.  Consider  its  efficacy  demon- 
strated.) 

We  can  stay  ahead  of  any  enemy.  (If 
we  have  two  hundred  atom  bombs  and 
they  have  twenty,  we're  still  licked. ) 

We're  keeping  the  secret.  (For  a  few 
minutes.  Two  years  is  the  presumed 
mimimum,  ten  years  is  a  good  guess  on 
how  long  before  someone  will  be  con- 
fident enough  to  toss  one.  If  we  don't 
build  up  war  too  fast,  twenty  or  even 
fifty  years  more  of  un-atomic  bombed 
world  is  barely  conceivable.) 

By  the  time  it  comes,  we'll  be  adjusted 
to  the  idea.  (How  nice  for  you.) 


We'll  outlaw  the  bomb.  (Meaning 
don't  use  it  till  you  really  want  to. ) 

We'll  have  an  international  organiza- 
tion with  power  behind  it.  (What?  And 
when?  Not  if  you  keep  stalling.) 

They  won't  use  it  for  fear  of  retalia- 
tion. (Armament  race?  Build  enough 
atom-bomb  shooters  so  they  can't  knock 
'em  out  and  the  fun  can  go  on  for  a 
while?  Perpetual  state  of  war  insures 
eventual  explosion  in  defiance  of  all 
reason. ) 

We  all  have  to  die  sometime.  (We 
have  to  live  too.) 

You  can't  change  human  nature.  (It's 
done  every  day,  lazy. ) 

I'll  be  dead  by  then.  (If  not,  can  fix. 
And  don't  3^ou  care  what  happens  to 
your  grandchildren?) 

I'll  leave  town  right  now.  (And  go 
where?  And  do  what  for  a  living?  May 
run  into  a  houseless  shortage — competi- 
tion for  caves.) 

Pursuit  of  knowledge  must  stop !  Or— - 
just  as  bad — you  can't  stop  the  Forces 
of  Nature.  (Listen!  This  isn't  inscrut- 
able Nature — it's  scrutable  Nature,  the 
Mind  of  Man — which  means  yon!) 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  "The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal."  Copyright,  1946,  The 
Curtis  Publishing   Co.) 
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Editor's  Note:  We  are  proud  to  present 
below  a  few  more  samples  of  those  zvlio  have 
come  back  to  their  local  churches  and  have 
taken  up  leadership  responsibility  where  their 
induction  into  the  Army  or  Navy  forced  them 
to  lay  it  down.  Those  presented  here  are  men 
and  women  brought  to  our  attention  by  their 
pastors  or  local  church  leaders.  We  would  be 
glad  to  learn  of  others  whom  we  might  feature 
.in  this  column.  Send  full  facts  concerning 
positions  occupied  before  induction,  their  serv~ 
ice  during  the  war  and  present  responsibility 
now  being  carried  in  the  local  church.  Also,  a 
photograph  in  uniform,  if  available. 

THOMAS  M.  BRUCE,  JR.,  like  many 
another  man,  was  appalled  when  he 
saw  the  length  and  variety  of  red  tape 
with  which  the  dis- 
charged service  man 
must  tangle  when 
applying  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Vet- 
erans Administra- 
tion. He  determined 
to  do  something 
about  it. 

Tom  had  entered 
the  U.  S.  Army  in 
1942  as  a  private. 
Three  years  later 
he  was  discharged  Thomas  Brace,  Jr. 
with  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant,  having 
served  with  Army  Intelligence  under 
General  MacArthur  in  several  cam- 
paigns in  the  South  Pacific.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  Philippines,  and  was 
eventually  evacuated  to  the  U.  S.  where 
he  recovered  in  the  Valley  Forge  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  country's  finest 
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It  was  while  recuperating  at  the  hos- 
pital that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  help 
discharged  men  hack  their  way  through 
the  confusing  jungles  of  veterans'  as- 
sistance. He  knew  his  way  around,  hav- 
ing been  an  insurance  broker  following 
graduation  from  Temple  University. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  very  active  member 
of  Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia.  And 
he  saw  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  use 
both  these  backgrounds  in  assisting  his 
fellow  former-service  men,  so  many  of 
wThom  had  problems  that  only  individual 
and   personalized  attention  could  solve. 

So,  lying  there  in  the  hospital  he 
dreamed  up  a  Church  Veterans'  Club, 
and  when  he  was  released  he  put  it  to 
work.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poling,  pastor  of  the  church  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League,  he  appointed  a  raft  of  com- 
mittees, each  headed  up  by  men  who  are 
specialists  in  certain  fields.  For  instance, 
a  lawyer  heads  the  Legal  Committee,  a 
banker  the  Banking  Committee.  There 
are  also  committees  on  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, Education,  Special  Problems  and 
others. 

When  a  service  man  is  discharged  he 
is  sent  a  letter  from  the  pastor  welcom- 
ing him  back  to  the  church  and  inform- 
ing him  of  the  Veterans'  Club.  The  whole 
organization  is  available  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  of  the  month,  or  he  may 
apply  to  any  particular  member  after 
church  service  on  Sunday. 

News  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  club 
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has  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  many 
come  for  advice  and  counsel  who  have 
no  connection  with  this  or  any  other 
church.  Aid  is  denied  to  none.  During 
the  first  few  months  an  average  of  75 
men  per  month  were  helped,  and  almost 
everyday,  says  Tom,  he  has  some  man 
coming  to  him  for  insurance  advice ; 
one  afternoon  he  had  five  men  asking 
for  aid. 

Tom's  idea  has  spread  to  other 
churches  and  civic  groups,  and  he  is 
being  called  upon  constantly  to  explain 
the  club's  workings.  Some  of  the  men 
who  are  helped  are  enlisted  to  help 
others,   and  so  the  work  is    spreading. 

Take  note,  some  of  you  service  men 
who  have  returned  to  your  communities 
and  churches!  Here  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion for  you  to  render  a  similar  service 
in  your  own  hometown. 

Harold  Woodrum,  prior  to  entering 
the  service,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Youth  Fellowship  at 
First  Methodist 
Church,  Warren, 
Ohio.  Whenever 
there  was  anything 
going  on  at  either 
the  "Aldersgate  So- 
ciety" or  in  the 
Wesleyan  Men's 
Class,  there  you 
would  find  Harold 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  time  he  spent 
in  the  Navy  didn't 
change  his  tastes.  Harold  Woodrum 
Inducted  in  November,  1942,  he  served 
as  gunner  on  the  following  ships :  Cape 
Victory,  Sam  W.  Williston,  Norway 
Victory,  and  the  troop  transport  Nor- 
macport.  He  saw  action  in  the  Marshalls 
'  Guam,  Saipan,  Okinawa  and  the  Caro- 
lines and  his  ships  touched  such  early 
hot-spots  as  the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Cale- 


donia and  New  Guinea,  to  mention  a  few. 
Upon  discharge,  his  first  Sunday  home 
was  spent  at  church  school,  church  serv- 
ice and  the  evening  Fellowship  meeting. 
And  in  no  time  at  all  he  was  back  in 
the  midst  of  things  at  the  church ;  among 
his  many  activities  is  enlisting  new 
members  for  his  old  Wesleyan  Men's 
Class,  of  which  he  is  the  enthusiastic 
secretary. 

William  H.  Hays,  Jr.,  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Army  in  October,  1942,  was 
a  man  upon  whom  his  pastor  and  church 
officials    could    al- 
ways   depend.    Not 
only  was  he  always 
in   his   pew   at  the 
First    Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sullivan, 
Indiana,  but  he  was 
ever    available    for 
any     local     church 
responsibility. 

When  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his 
service  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Ad-  William  Hays,  Jr. 
jutant  General  of  the  Army,  they  pinned 
on  him  a  "Legion  of  Merit"  award.  But 
his  church  feels  that  it  too  owes  him  a 
merit  badge  for  so  capably  representing 
it  while  in  the  service— and  since. 

He  has  now  taken  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  is  bringing  to  that  body  (in 
which  he  grew  up)  the  most  virile 
sort  of  leadership.  He  says  that  his 
period  of  service  in  the  armed  forces — 
during  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major,  by  the  way — gave  him  an  added 
appreciation  for  the  job  religion  must 
do  to  make  this  a  permanently  peaceful 
world. 

His  civilian  occupation  is  that  of 
lawyer,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Hays  &  Hays,  Sullivan,  Ind. 
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Arnold  Cope,  erstwhile  sergeant  in 
the  Medical  Corps,  now  rejoices  in  the 
high  rank  of  "Mister."  He  entered  the 
Army  in  Septem- 
ber of  1942  and  was 
discharged  Novem- 
ber 1,  1945.  In  be- 
tween those  dates 
the  Medical  Corps 
introduced  him  to 
plenty  of  the  world 
and  to  plenty  of  ex- 
perience, 23  months 
of  it  overseas. 

Upon  discharge, 
Arnold  came  back 
to  his   church    (the  Arnold  Cope 

Second  Presbyterian  of  St.  Louis)  de- 
termined to  be  more  than  ever  faithful 
to  any  task  his  pastor  imposed  upon  him. 
And  since  there's  always  plenty  for  a 
zealous  fellow  to  do,  he  was  in  no  time 
at  all  saddled  with  a  class  of  boys  in 
the  Junior  Department  of  the  Sunday 
school,  made  an  usher  for  the  church 
service  every  Sunday,  assigned  to  var- 
ious projects  sponsored  by  the  Men's 
Department,  and  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Deacons. 


Instead  of  complaining  at  all  this, 
Arnold  loves  it !  And  the  indications  are 
that  if  any  other  jobs  requiring  man- 
power turn  up,  it's  going  to  be  hard  to 
keep  him  out  of  them.  Says  his  pastor, 
"He's  a  living  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  service  in  the  armed  forces  vitiates 
a  man's  desire  to  be  of  Christian  service.'* 

Pvt.  Karl  Moore  is  one  more  member 
of  Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Pottstown, 
who  has  returned  to  his  church  a  better 
man  and  a  better  member  than  ever 
before.  Karl  was  inducted  in  October, 
1942,  and  received  a  medical  discharge 
two  years  later.  He  was  with  the  125th 
Ordnance  M.M.  Co.,  stationed  at  Camp 
Swift,  Texas. 

Upon  discharge,  Karl  came  back  to 
church  and  Sunday  school,  where  he 
gives  freely  of  his  musical  talent.  A 
violinist  of  great  promise,  he  is  con- 
tinuing his  education  at  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  will 
shortly  appear  before  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  for  an  audition.  Mean- 
while, he  makes  that  violin  sing  as  a 
prominent  part  of  the  excellent  Sunday 
school  orchestra  at  Trinity  Church. 


Stenog. :  "Did  you  ever  study  a 
blotter?" 

New  Girl:  "Don't  believe  I  have." 
Stenog. :  "It's  a  very  absorbing  thing." 

"Doctor,"  growled  the  man  who  had 
been  put  on  a  diet,  "why  do  you  always 
order  a  fellow  to  cut  out  the  things  he 
likes?" 

"Because,"  snapped  the  doctor,  "he 
never  eats  or  drinks  the  things  he 
doesn't  like,  so  it  stands  to  reason  it 
must  be  the  things  he  does  like  that  are 
disagreeing  with  him." 


Dorothy  had  been  praying  each  eve- 
ning at  bedtime  for  a  baby  sister.  The 
other  day  her  mother,  while  reading 
the  paper,  exclaimed :  "Well,  Mrs. 
Blank  has  a  little  daughter." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  mamma?" 
Dorothy  asked. 

"It  says  so  in  the  paper,  dear." 

"Read  it  to  me." 

Her  mother  read :  "Born,  on  June 
2,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank,  a  daughter." 

Dorothy  thought  a  moment  and  then 
said :  "I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do ; 
I'm  going  to  stop  praying  and  begin 
advertising." 


\ 


good  up* 


^ 


1ITOW  that  you  are  on  the  way  back 
|f  to  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  desk,  or 
the .  mine,  or  soon  will  be,  listen  to  a 
few  words  from  an  old  brass  hat  who 
has  watched  the  generations  pass  by. 
You  are  not  required  to  listen  any  more ; 
nobody  can  call  you  to  attention;  you 
are  free  from  red  tape,  discipline,  cen- 
sorship and  restrictions;  the  wraps  are 
oft*  you  at  last.  But  give  me  a  chance  to 
speak  to  you  briefly  with  the  wraps  off 
me,  too.  Even  brass  hats  are  tied  up  in 
red  tape,  and  sometimes  they  don't  like 
it  any  better  than  you  do. 

My  great  regret  is  that  I  can't  ex- 
pect to  go  along  with  your  generation 
very  much  longer.  I  have  seen  how  you 
respond  in  a  crisis,  and  it  is  okay.  I 
have  heard  you  cuss  and  gripe,  and 
that's  normal  and  proper.  You  can  take 
it  on  the  nose,  and  you  can  dish  it  out, 
with  interest.  You  have  made  the  grade, 
as  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  and  you 
can  have  my  shirt  any  time  you  need  it. 

When  you  get  home,  they  will  make  a 


A  salute  to  the  soldier 
who  has  exchanged  the 
bugle  for  the  alarm  clock 

By  GENERAL  JOSEPH  W.  ST8LWELL 


fuss  over  you.  They  will  be  shouting, 
"Welcome  home,  heroes,"  "The  thanks 
of  America,"  etc.  How  you  will  squirm 
and  wish  you  could  get  down  to  Clancy's 
with  the  boys !  All  you  can  do  is  sweat 
it^out,  make  your  speech,  and  be  thank- 
ful that  it  doesn't  last  very  long. 

The  home  folks  think  a  lot  of  you  and 
they  will  only  be  trying  to  show  their 
appreciation.  You  want  your  own  people 
and  your  own  community  to  feel  that 
you  made  good,  anyway.  They  never 
doubted  that  you  would ;  it  was  only  you 
who  had  any  qualms  about  it.  And  here 
is  where  you  cash  in;  you  have  been 
through  the  mill,  you  have  stood  the 
gaff,  and  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishment  that  nothing  can  buy. 
That  is  the  real  reward  of  your  service. 
From  now  on  you  can  live  with  your- 
self, without  regrets. 

But  unless  I  read  you  wrong,  you  will 
not  think  your  work  as  Americans  is 
all  done  because  the  war  is  over.  In  the 
face  of  aggression  we  got  together  and 
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submerged  all  our  little  differences.  In 
the  big  issues,  everybody  came  through. 
You  did  not  hesitate  to  go  forward  and 
pull  a  buddy  out  of  machine-gun  fire  at 
the  risk  of  your  own  neck.  And  it  didn't 
count  that  you  were  ma3'be  a  college 
graduate  and  he  never  got  beyond  the 
eighth  grade,  because  you  know  he'd 
have  done  as  much  for  you.  You  would 
not  know,  except  incidentally,  who  were 
Protestants,  Catholics  or  Jews  in  your 
company,  who  were  union  men  and  who 
non-union.  It  wouldn't  have  made  any 
difference,  anyway. 

The  war  has  proved  the  essential  co- 
hesion of  America.  If  the  Germans  and 
the  Japs  had  looked  us  over  carefully, 
and  had  had  the  brains  to  evaluate  what 
they  saw,  they  would  never  have  been 
crazy  enough  to  try  to  pull  us  down.  If 
we  can  lick  a  great  problem  such  as  this 
war  has  been,  are  we  going  to  let  the 
comparatively  minor  problems  of  peace 
bother  us?  Why,  if  we  put  the  same 
effort  on  solving  our  domestic  problems 
that  we  have  put  on  licking  the  Germans 
and  the  Japs,  we  could  make  over  the 
U.  S.  A.  the  way  we'd  like  to  have  %it. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should 
continue  the  same  peace  when  the  urge  is 
gone,  but  eleven  million  ex-service  men 
can  have  a  lot  to  say  about  what  we 


will  do.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing — you 
like  the  way  America  is  headed,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  put  up  such  a  fight  for  it. 

Maybe  in  the  near  future  your  ma- 
chine gunner  will  make  a  million  dollars 
and  you  will  run  a  filling  station.  More 
likely,  it  may  be  that  you  will  make 
the  million  and  the  gunner  will  run  the 
filling  station.  That's  America — every- 
body on  his  feet,  and  nobody  on  his 
knees  in  servility. 

One  more  thing  before  I  stop  talking. 
You  have  left  your  outfit  and  exchanged 
the  bugle  for  the  alarm  clock,  but  you 
will  never  be  alone  again.  There  are 
eleven  million  men  who  now  belong  to 
the  same  club  you  do,  who  have  had 
similar  experiences.  You  have,  all  of 
you,  seen  a  lot  of  the  world  and  can 
better  appreciate  what  we've  got  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Because  I  have  faith  in  the 
outlook  and  ideals  of  your  generation, 
I  should  like  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  what  you  do  with  your  oppor- 
tunities. But  though  it  is  a  fine  day  in 
the  morning  for  you,  it  is  getting  late 
in  the  afternoon  for  me. 

Good  luck,  soldier.  I  am  proud  to 
have  known  you. 

{Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author 
and  "This  Week"  Magazine,  copyright,  1945, 
by  the  United  Newspaper  Magazine  Corpora- 
tion) 


frt\JC\-\  PROGRESS  has  been  made  toward  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
our  entire  educational  system.  However,  with  all  our  increased  knowledge  in 
world  and  national  affairs,  and  technical  skills,  we  were  unable  to  prevent  war. 
Contributing  to  this  failure  was  the  neglect  of  the  fundamentals  of  all  worth- 
while education — religious  teachings  which  should  begin  in  the  home  and  be 
supplemented  in  the  churches. 

In  all  our  efforts  to  establish  means  to  keep  the  peace,  we  must  remember 
that  the  principles  of  Christianity  constitute  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to 
construct  the  necessary  machinery  to  maintain  amiable  relations  among  nations. 
This  must  be  the  basic  conception  of  any  enduring  world  peace.  Any  program 
which  emphasizes  this  fact  and  seeks  increased  religious  education  merits  full 
support  because  it  is  contributing  to  the  future  welfare  of  civilization. 

— Admiral  Ernest  J.  King 


It's   a   tremendous   undertaking  and 
a  life-long  task  this  business  of  .  .  . 


By    JOHN    SUTHERLAND    EONNELL 

{.Minister,  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City) 


1WERYONE  born  into  the  world  who 
Jj  lives  to  maturity  is  faced  with  a 
dual  problem,  that  of  learning  to  live 
with  himself  and  learning  to  live  with 
other  people.  These  two  problems  are 
intimately  related.  The  first  achievement 
must  precede  the  second.  Until  a  man 
has  learned  to  live  with  himself,  he  can- 
not live  successfully  with  others. 

Life  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  any  of 
us.  It  demands  self-mastery.  We  must 
bring  under  firm  control  our  own  inner 
drives  and  desires  and  passions.  We 
must  discipline  our  emotions,  establish 
constructive  habits  of  thought  and  of 
conduct,  and  develop  self-reliant  and 
well-adjusted  personalities.  This  is  a 
tremendous  undertaking — a  life-long 
task. 

Now,  the  measure  of  success  that  we 
have  in  mastering  ourselves  will  deter- 
mine, to  a  large  degree,  our  ability  to 
live  happily  with  others.  The  person 
who  cannot  get  along  with  anybody  is 
invariably  at  war  with  himself.  His 
impatience,  his  uncontrolled  temper,  his 
domineering  ways,  are  all  projections 
upon  other  people  of  his  own  inner  con- 
flict. Now,  the  reverse  of  this  also  is 
true.  The  happier  we  are  within  our- 
selves, the  more  harmonious  will  be  our 
relations  with  other  people.  Each  of  us, 
then,  becomes  a-  center  of  discord  or  of 
harmony.  We  are  making  life  easier  or 
we  are  making  it  much  more  difficult  for 
others.  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves, 


we  shall  stop  to  ask:  'Tn  which  class 
am  I?" 

A  great  many  factors  are  concerned 
with  our  success  in  life.  Some  of  these 
are  beyond  our  control.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  not  the  slaves  of  heredity  or  en- 
vironment, and  there  still  remains  the 
one  truly  determining  factor,  the  indi- 
vidual will. 

We  possess  the  power,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, to  make  ourselves  what  we  would 
be.  God  has  laid  upon  each  of  us  the  pro- 
found responsibility  of  being  architects 
of  our  own  character  and  personality. 

There  are  certain  spiritual  principles 
which,  if  applied  to  your  life,  will  pro- 
duce definite  results  in  healtby-minded- 
ness  and  spiritual  power. 

I  indicate  but  one  of  these  contained 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 

"I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ, 
who  strengtheneth  me." 

I  know  a  businessman  who  only  a  few 
months  ago  was  ready  to  admit  that  he 
was  a  failure.  As  we  talked  over  his 
problem,  he  discovered  that  the  strength 
which  should  have  been  expended  in 
genuine  achievement  he  used  up,  fighting 
himself. 

Now  he  has  inner  peace  and  has 
achieved  a  happy  adjustment  with  others. 
Added  to  his  own  native  abilities  is  the 
inexhaustible  power  of  Christ,  making 
him  a  steadfast,  reliant  and  a  truly 
successful  man. 

(Reprinted  frcm  The  Presbyterian) 
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(Circle)  Ch.  Virgil  P.  Hulse,  Chief  of  Sixth  Air  Force  Chaplains, 
checks  grooves  of  a  recorded  religious  service  which  will  be  dis~ 
tributed  to  inaccessible  outposts  in  Central  and  South  America, 
thus   making   it  possible  for  chaplains   to   go   to   the  men   by  proxy. 

(Below,  left)  Enroute  from  China  to  the  States  for  discharge,  men 
aboard  transport  meet  with  Ch.  Anthony  Webster  who  conducted  series 
of  discussions  on  the  Bible  and  Christian  living.  The  group  out' 
grew  the  library  and  found  accommodations  in  an  empty  cargo  hold* 


(Left)  At  the  V 
Base  at  Cuiuan, 
hers  of  the  SA 
Protestant  Fi!i[ 
extreme  left  is 
sponsor;  2nd  fr 
J,   J.    Vanderlisi 


(Right)  Aboard 
members   of   a 
SMCL  with  spot 
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Javal  Operating 
%r,  P.  I.,  mem~ 
unit  meet  with 
In  2nd  row, 
E.  F.  Klug, 
ght,  same  row, 
sident   of   unit. 


USS  Nashville" 
re  unit  of  the 
m.  G.  I.  Smith. 


(Below,  center)  Religious  leaders  of  eight  church  organizations  confer 
with  President  Truman  {center).  Representing  Protestant  churches  are: 
Dr.  Earl  Adams,  Dr.  Norman  V.  Pcale,  Dr.  Robert  IV.  Searle,  Gordon 
Chamberlain.  Rev.  F.  B.  Harris,  chaplain  of  U.  S.  Senate,  extreme  right. 

(Below)  Protestants  are  vitally  interested  in  problem  of  housing  re- 
turned vets.  Here  Thomas  Vitkowski  and  his  wife  enjoy  their  comfort- 
able apartment  in  parish  house  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  arranged  through  interest  of  Rev.  W.  Harold  tVeigle. 


V.  S.  Sixth  Air  Force,  RNS  and  Signal  Corps 
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THIS  came  easier  than  Scout  Execu- 
tive Forbes  could  have  hoped.  Right 
from  the  first  suggestion  to  Hobie 
Ward,  former  AAF  navigator,  the  idea 
went  over.  Hobie  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  for  something  like  this  chance 
to  help  in  the  Scouts'  stepped-up  senior 
program,  in  which  Air  Scouting  is  one 
division  of  three. 

And  that's  it.  Hobie  was  waiting  for 
the  man  or  the  committee  or  the  pro- 
gram that  would  tell  him  how  he  could 
give  a  lift  to  fellows  like  Vic. 

This  Vic  is  Hobie's  youngest  brother. 
The  man  who  wore  the  wings  is  twenty- 
three,  Vic  a  shade  past  seventeen.  The 
span  between  the  two  is  wide  with  the 
difference  between  the  tense  living,  the 
travel,  the  sudden  friendships  and  abrupt 
partings,  the  odd-hour  meals,  half- 
remembered  jokes,  being  briefed,  killing 
time  after  flights — and  a  kid  growing 
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By  BERT  H.  DAVIS 

(Above)  A  dart  game  at  a  young 
people's  "hangout"  or  recreation 
center      in      Portlatid,       Oregon 

up  lonesomely  in  a  little  town  and  its 
high  school  and  in  the  church  that 
waited  for  thirty-two  service  men  to 
come  back. 

Hobie's  long  head  and  driving  en- 
thusiasm will  be  priceless  assets  in  the 
Senior  Scouting  program  of  his  home 
town.  The  "know  how"  that  a  war 
pounded  into  Ward  and  his  pals  is  going 
to  get  its  pay-offs  in  a  typical  Ameri- 
can community  that  never  heard  an 
enemy  bomb  explode.  Past  the  time  when 
Scout  activities  lose  their  pull,  the  im- 
proved and  extended  senior  "outfits"  for 
Air,  Sea  and  Explorer  enrollees  will 
carry  an  exciting  and  informing  and 
flexible  program  into  the  top  teens. 

Understand,  the  boys  like  Vic  are  not 
grumbling.  They  figure  that  they're  not 
out  of  luck  and  useless,  merely  because 
war  service  couldn't  use  them  in  the 
fighting  ranks.  But  .  .  . 
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SERVE  YOUR  HOMETOWN  ! 
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"Postwar  America  has  its  two  youth 
groups— young  veterans,  now  returning 
to  civilian  life,  and  younger  civilians, 
who  didn't  reach  military  age  during 
the  war." 

It's  W.  Roy  Breg  speaking,  from  his 
years  of  experience  as  co-founder  of  the 
Allied  Youth  (alcohol  education)  move- 
ment and  a  speaker  to  and  counselor 
with  many  thousands  of  high  school 
youth. 

"Surely  we  shall  focus  much,  and  de- 
served, attention  on  the  welfare  of  those 
returning  from  the  armed  forces. 

"But  it  will  not  be  good  citizenship 
or  simple  justice,"  asserts  Breg,  "to 
neglect  the  welfare  of  those  now  under 
18.  The  times  require  special  attention 
to  the  problems  of  this  less  mature  sec- 
tion of  American  youth. 

"For  instance,  juvenile  delinquency  is 
not  diminishing.  Youthful  drinking  gets 
boys  and  girls  into  many  sorts  of  trouble. 
There  are  educational  and  vocational 
problems  that  face  teen-age  Americans." 

Good  analysis !  Half  a  dozen  veterans 
with  whom  I  discussed  these  lines  were 
able  to  add  chapter  and  verse  from  their 
own  observation.  The  jam  at  the  col- 
leges, particularly  from  September,  1945, 
onward,  holds  back  many  deserving  non- 
veteran  applicants.  There  is  no  culprit 
really  except  the  war — but  that's  little 
comfort  to  the  chap  who  was  qualified 
under  ordinary  conditions  to  enter  pre- 
med  but  will  clerk  in  a  hat  shop  or  call 
buses  at  the  Greyhound  terminal  in- 
stead. 

Hobie's  kid  brother  may  find  that  job 
openings  with  real  promise  beyond  are 
almost  as  hard  to  get  as  a  foot-stool  at 
higher  education's  long  table. 

Here  comes  the  prime  hometown  op- 
portunity for  veterans  in  postwar 
America — the  opportunity  to  man,  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  youth-serving 
programs  and  movements. 


Boys  of  a  "Teen  Town"  in  Ohio  get  a  great 
kick  out  of  putting  frosting  on  a  cake  that 
will    be    served    during    the    evening's    party 


Hobie  Ward's  sole  and  fleeting  ob- 
jection to  the  volunteer  job  offered  by 
Scout  Executive  Forbes  was  this :  "I'd 
rather  not  boss  what  should  be  the  kids' 
good  times." 

Back  came  the  reply  that  the  leader 
in  Senior  Scouting,  and  other  upper- 
teen  programs  with  good  prospects  for 
success,  is  not  dictator  or  commander 
but  a  coach  and  an  adviser.  The  units 
are  small  and  informally  organized. 
Classroom  methods  are  set  aside  in 
favor  of  projects  in  which  the  leader 
is  just  one  of  the  co-workers. 

Of  great  postwar  significance  is  the 
"kids  in  business"  movement,  in  which 
a  veteran's  technical  skill  and  practical 
experience  may  prove  invaluable  to  those 
he  counsels.  The  independent  companies 
of  teen-agers  in  Junior  Achievement, 
alert  and  well  sponsored  training  pro- 
gram, are  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  There  has  been  a  one-year 
growth  from  about  250  such  chapters  or 
companies  to  around  1,500.  A  goal  of 
three  million  members,  of  ages  14  to  21, 
has  been  set  for  our  near-by  half-century 
year,  1950. 

J.  A.  companies,  limited  to  fifteen 
boys  or  girls  in  each,  produce  a  great 
variety  of  handmade  articles  to  be  sold 
on  merit  and  at  a  reasonable  profit  to 
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company  managers  and  their  stock- 
holders. There's  nothing  child-size  in 
the  sales  analysis  made  by  young  peo- 
ple before  they  blue-print  their  product, 
rent  their  work  center  and  designate  the 
various  duties.  All  of  this  is  after-school 
work,  but  carried  on  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Junior  Achievement  projects 
become  a  valuable  and  permanent  part 
of  a  youth's  business  training. 

Every  member  of  the  kids'  company 
has  a  place  on  its  board  of  directors. 
Jobs  rotate  every  few  months,  so  the 
sales  manager  of  one  year  is  buyer  or 
treasurer  or  cost  accountant  in  the  year 
to  come. 

The  small,  compact  unit,  guided  by  a 
limited  number  of  coach-counselors, 
should  appeal  to  many  a  returning  serv- 
ice man  as  a  practical  opportunity  for 
his  venture  in  youth- serving.  The  veteran 
will  get  to  know  each  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  group. 

Among  the  trends  of  the  times  in 
youth-serving  movements  is  that  of 
localizing  the  program.  It  is  in  cafeteria 
or  smorgasbord  fashion  that  the  Chris- 
tian Associations,  Boys'  Clubs,  4-H  and 
Future  Farmers,  and  other  national  or- 
ganizations are  setting  forth  their  helps 
and  suggestions. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  the  informal  and 
varied  youth  centers  out  across  our 
nation  that  the  program  builders  of  the 
Y.M.  and  Christian  Endeavor  and 
Youthbuilders  saw  a  demand  for  more 
electives,  wider  choice,  in  activities  pro- 
posed for  young  America.  You  want  to 
know  more  about  those  centers?  Well, 
without  national  committees  or  organiz- 
ing kits  or  much  of  anything  apart  from 
initiative  and  courage,  thousands  of 
youth  centers — alike,  yet  locally  indi- 
vidual— turned  on  their  lights  in  Ameri- 
can towns. 

In  Columbus,  Ga.,  "Teen  Tavern"  be- 
came a  demonstration  in  success  for  its 


whole  area.  Adults  and  their  organiza- 
tions helped  with  money — but  the  boys 
and  girls  contributed  the  ideas  and  count- 
less man-hours  of  work.  The  warehouse 
which  was  converted  to  a  spacious,  at- 
tractive youth  club  had  been  unused  for 
years.  An  eyesore  was  turned  into  a 
resource.  In  the  long,  newly  painted 
building  are  a  dance  hall,  bowling  alleys, 
rooms  for  a  ping-pong  and  other  games, 
kitchen,  library,  lounge — even  an  office 
for  an  executive  secretary,  employed 
full-time. 

Money  has  been  raised,  with  strategic 
encouragement  from  young  adults,  by 
entertaining  various  civic  clubs  at 
luncheons.  Then  the  teen-agers  sent 
out  an  appeal  for  musical  instruments, 
and  received  enough  to  equip,  orchestras 
and  a  band.  Tavern  instrumentalists 
broadcast  each  week  from  a  local  station. 

This  is  a  club  largely  formed  and 
almost  wholly  run  by  boys  and  girls 
themselves.  It  is  democratic  in  member- 
ship and  in  operation.  The  adult  council 
is  "on  call,"  as  the  wise  older  friends 
of  youth  groups  will  try  to  be,  but  most 
definitely  the  grown-ups  of  Columbus 
are  a  real  factor  in  giving  such  well- 
earned  privileges  as  Teen  Tavern  affords 
to  the  youth  of  the  town. 

Look  at  the  same  community-club  idea 
in  a  smaller  place,  with  Opelika,  Ala., 
sitting  for  its  picture.  A  cottage-type 
house  is  headquarters,  with  membership 
just  about  large  enough  to  crowd  the 
place  comfortably  for  parties,  games 
and  cats!  Lately,  a  second  group  of  the 
12-  to  14-year-olds  has  been  organized 
to  meet  in  the  same  center  afternoons. 
Just  about  every  Opelika  boy  and  girl  in 
the  whole  range  of  teen  ages  will  now 
share  in  Social  Club  affairs  and  estab- 
lish habits  of  wholesome  fun. 

It  was  the  Clergy-Laymen's  Council 
of  Donora,  Pa.,  that  sat  down  with  a 
committee  of  high  school  students  to  plan 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

FOR  A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

•  INCREASE  AMONG  US,  O  God, 
all  worthy  plans  and  efforts  to  rebuild 
the  structure  of  our  world  society  on 
Thy  sure  foundations  and  to  transform 
it  into  Thy  Kingdom.  Give  us  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  establish  and  main- 
tain universal  brotherhood  and  peace, 
with  all  nations  joined  in  love  and  law- 
fulness to  foster  the  life  more  abundant 
for  all.  Restore  to  us  a  belief  in  spiritual 
values  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  all 
Thy  children.  Inspire  us  with  a  willing- 
ness to  provide  them  with  opportunities 
for  work  and  growth  and  a  fair  enjoy- 
ment of  profits  and  benefits.  Free  us 
from  all  false  teachings  of  the  dominance 
of  one  group  over  another  and  from  all 
distrust  and  fear  of  each  other.  Dis- 
cipline us  all  in  service  to  the  common 
good.  Unite  us  in  one  continuous  prayer 
and  effort,  that,  under  Thy  guidance,  we 
may  make  our  world  a  place  where  fruit- 
ful industry,  valiant  truth,  responsible 
freedom,  creative  love,  and  pure  religion 
flourish  and  all  men  dwell  as  sons  of  God 
in  harmony  and  order.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


CHRISTIAN  DEFENSE 

•  ENLIGHTEN  US,  O  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  know  and  hate  the  evils 
which  destroy  the  beauty  of  Thy  fair 
creation.  Help  us  first  to  overcome  the 
sins  which  are  nearest  to  us  :  illwill  and 
selfishness  within  our  own  hard  hearts ; 
injustices  and  inequalities  within  our 
own  communities ;  greed  and  boastful 
pride  within  our  own  great  nation. 
Humble  us  with  wholesome  penitence. 
Guide  us  with  realistic  insight.  Strength- 
en us  with  lives  renewed  in  Thee.  Help 
us  to  restore  Thy  love  and  truth  within 
our  hearts  and  homes  and  to  widen  the 
circle  of  righteousness  in  our  nation  and 
our  world.  Amen. 

WHEN  I  RETURN 

•  LORD,  I  thank  Thee  for  my  days 
in  uniform,  for  learning  and  experience 
and  growth.  May  I  keep  and  develop 
all  that  makes  me  more  a  man :  a  deeper 
faith  in  God  and  truth  and  right,  a 
wider  sympathy  for  other  men  and  all 
their  interests  and  their  problems,  a 
stronger  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility 
to  share  a  common  load  and  help  to 
build  a  better  world,  and  a  higher  valua- 
tion of  the  simple  joys  of  home  and 
work  and  friendship.  When  I  return  to 
my  civilian  status,  may  I  have  the  wis- 
dom and  the  will  to  lead  an  active  Chris- 
tian life,  faithful  to  God  and  country 
and  zealous  in  working  for  justice,  love, 
and  brotherhood  for  all  our  humankind. 
In  the  Name  of  the  Master  and  Saviour 
of  men.  Amen. 


and  finance  the  Teen  Age  Canteen  for 
all  Donora's  youth.  Now  a  number  of 
the  recreational  events  are  self-support- 
ing but  for  upkeep  and  expansion  the 
club  depends  on  an  appropriation  from 
the  local  community  chest. 

In  your  absence,  no  town  did  as  much 


to  serve  its  Vies  and  other  young  persons 
as  it  should  when  you're  there  to  help. 
Without  some  of  the  spirit  and  varied 
abilities  that  you'll  bring  home,  the 
youth-serving  organizations  of  tomor- 
row will  lack  some  of  the  breadth  and 
energy  that  you  could  be  giving  them. 
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Consider  all  these  opportunities 
and  chances  for  advancement  in 
climbing  the  ladder  to  success  . . . 


business  on  the 
Qrami  Scale 

PART  I 

Opportunities  in  Production 


At   work    on   RCA    transmitter   modulator 


BERE  and  there  in  this  series  of 
articles,  we  have  given  details  con- 
cerning various  jobs  that  are  available 
in  "Big  Business."  Now  we'll  give  you 
a  quick  survey  of  the  wide  range  of  op- 
portunities in  production,  and  next  month 
we  will  do  the  same  for  the  field  of  dis- 
tribution. After  our  hurried  view  of 
producing  jobs  we'll  be  specific  about 
several  phases  of  the  business  which  look 
especially  promising  for  the  days  ahead. 
Let  us  know  if  you'd  like  additional 
details  about  any  of  the  jobs  we  hit  too 
lightly — or,  better  still,  get  the  Govern- 
ment occupational  brief  on  the  particular 
job.* 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  set-up  in  your 
author's  own  company  (RCA- Victor 
Division,  Radio  Corporation  of  Ameri- 
ca) which  is  divided  into  four  large 
products  department:  Record  Depart- 
ment, Home  Instrument  Department, 
Engineering   Products   Department  and 


*  Occupational  Brief  series.  Prepared  by 
the  National  Roster  of  Scientific  and  Special- 
ized _  Personnel  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission for  use  in  the  education  programs  of 
the  Armed  Services. 
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Tube  Department.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments is  virtually  a  separate  business 
including  jobs  in  engineering,  in  pur- 
chasing, in  manufacturing,  in  account- 
ing, selling,  personnel  and  other  inter- 
related activities.  Top  jobs  in  each  of 
these  departments  are :  a  vice-president 
in  charge,  a  general  sales  manager,  mer- 
chandise manager,  chief  engineer,  a  gen- 
eral plant  manager,  a  purchasing  agent, 
and  a  controller. 

In  addition  to  each  of  these  Products 
Departments  are  seven  so-called  "serv- 
ice" divisions  which  serve  all  depart- 
ments :  Accounts  and  Finance,  Law, 
Public  Relations,  Education  and  Train- 
ing, Personnel,  Materials  and  Engineer- 
ing. To  the  Public  Relations  Depart- 
ment goes  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  employees  informed  about  the  com- 
pany so  that  all  of  them  may  clearly 
understand  its  aims  and  objectives.  This 
division  is  also  concerned  with  main- 
taining the  best  relations  with  the  public, 
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the  company's  potential  customers.  In 
addition,  the  director  of  this  department 
co-ordinates  the  advertising  of  all  the 
various  divisions  and  supervises  the 
activities  of  the  Market  Research  group 
and  of  the  company's  regional  managers. 
The  director  of  the  Education  and 
Training  Department  is  responsible  for 
the  company's  extended  activities  in  the 
field  of  audio-visual  education  and  train- 
ing in  all  levels  of  educational  institu- 
tions and  in  industry.  In  each  of  the 
regional  offices  educational  field  direc- 
tors serve  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, where  interest  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  audio-visual  education  as  a 
result  of  the  outstanding  success  of  such 
programs  in  wartime  training  and  educa- 
tion by  the  armed  services  and  by  war 
industries. 

Duties  of  Personnel  Director 

The  director  of  personnel  is  respon- 
sible for  establishing  division-wide  per- 
sonnel policies  and  for  providing  advice 
and  consultation  to  division  and  plant 
management  on  broad  employee  and 
industrial  relations  trends,  practices  and 
problems.  Actual  personnel  and  indus- 
trial matters  in  the  various  plants  and  in 
the  home  office  are  handled  by  personnel 
managers  belonging  to  these  sections. 

Since  the  index  of  salaried  occupa- 
tions in  our  company  covers  nearly  ten 
pages  you  can  see  why  a  survey  of  the 
possibilities  is  all  we  can  do  here.  A  few 
of  the  jobs  are:  art  supervisor,  attorney, 
auditor,  blueprint  or  photostat  machine 
operator,  buyer,  cashier,  chef-cafeteria, 
clerk  (every  type  you  can  think  of)  ; 
cost  estimators,  designer-engineering 
drafting,  district  sales  promotion  man- 
ager, draftsman-tool  designer,  elevator 
operator,  employment  interviewer,  ex- 
hibit supervisor,  file  clerk,  foreman- 
assistant,  group  leaders,  inspector- 
quality  control,   invoice  clerk,  key-card 


punch  operator,  laboratory  assistant,  mail 
clerk,  manufacturing  problem  analyst, 
nurse,  office  boy  or  girl,  payroll  clerk, 
photographer,  product  manager,  recep- 
tionist, repairman-service;  sales  (many 
jobs  here  will  be  discussed  next  month), 
shop  timekeeper,  statistician,  superin- 
tendent, tool  designer,  time  study  en- 
gineer, traffic  clerk,  translator,  typist, 
watchman,  and  so  on.  And  of  course, 
there  are  thousands  of  other  jobs  on  the 
hourly  payroll  which  are  chiefly  in 
skilled    and    unskilled    production    jobs. 

Coming  Up  the  Hard  Way 

*  Let's  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  Iron  and 
Steel — a  key  field  in  this  big  business 
of  production.  An  article  on  this — 
America's  No.  1  Industry  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Vocational  Trends  which 
pointed  out  that  conditions  in  this  in- 
dustry affect  all  other  phases  of  business 
and,  therefore,  our  entire  economic  life. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  most  entry  jobs 
here  are  at  the  unskilled  level  requiring 
some  high  school  education.  Training  in 
chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics  is  de- 
sirable for  those  who  aim  to  climb. 
Many  mills  have  a  training  program  for 
apprentices  and  learners  in  the  mainte- 
nance occupations  which  may  last  from 
18  months  to  four  years.  Here,  as  in  all 
large  industries,  beyond  the  production 
and  maintenance  jobs  are  opportunities 
in  clerical,  semi-professional  and  profes- 
sional occupations.  Professional  jobs  in 
steel  mills  include :  metalurgist,  engi- 
neers, salesmen,  medical  workers,  pur- 
chasing, research,  industrial  relations, 
traffic,  public  relations,  accounting,  lab- 
oratory work,  safety  and  legal  matters. 
Before  we  take  up  the  professional 
type  of  job  which  requires  long  years  of 
training,  we'll  have  something  to  say 
about  coming  up  the  hard  way — or  what 
happens  to  workers  who  enter  via  un- 
skilled occupations.  Back  in  the  seventh 
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article  in  this  series  (December,  1945), 
we  told  you  a  good  deal  about  opportu- 
nities in  the  metal  trades  and  how  you 
might  climb  from  those  unskilled  jobs 
to  high  places. 

Skilled  craftsmen  are  always  in  de- 
mand in  manufacturing,  especially  the 
expert  machinist  One  of  your  best  bets 
in  turning  yourself  into  one  of  these 
skilled  workers  is  finding  an  entering 
wedge,  if  necessary  through  an  unskilled 
job,  into  a  company  which  is  strong  on 
in-service  training  and  offers  plenty  in 
the  way  of  educational  opportunities. 
The  Ford  Company  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample with  its  Training  School,  its  Ap- 
prentice School  and  its  Trade  School. 
Younger  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  may, 
when  discharged,  want  to  undertake  the 
four-year  course  in  the  Trade  School. 
This  includes  in  academic  subjects  me- 
chanical drawing,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  metallography,  shop  theory, 
civics,  economics,  auto  mechanics,  and 
the  like.  Shop  work  in  this  school  trains 
the  student  to  become  an  all-round  ma- 
chinist capable  of  handling  planers, 
lathes,  drills,  grinders  and  all  other  ma- 
chines used  in  automotive  work. 

Consider  Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship  in  a  machine  shop  is 
another  possibility  which  \s  too  often 
passed  up  by  young  men  who  are  im- 
patient to  move  ahead  quickly.  Here,  by 
progressive  steps,  from  easy  machines  to 
harder  ones,  the  apprentice  finally  be- 
comes a  "journeyman  machinist"  and,  if 
he  continues  a  year  or  two  longer,  can 
become  a  skilled  machinist.  The  really 
skilled  craftsman  here,  who  has  come  up 
the  hard  way,  will  always  find  a  demand 
for  his  skills,  even  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  G,  for  the  latest 
information  on   apprenticeship  training. 

Now  let's  turn  to  three  closely  related 


professional  jobs  that  are  becoming  more 
and  more  important  in  production.  The 
job  of  industrial  engineer  was  discussed 
briefly  in  the  article  on  engineering  but 
should  be  looked  at  here  for  its  possi- 
bilities in  helping  to  solve  some  of  our 
production  difficulties.  After  years  of 
training  and.  experience,  an  industrial 
engineer  frequently  becomes  a  key  figure 
in  the  industrial  world  as  he  advises  on 
plant  design  and  construction,  plant  pro- 
duction, sales  and  marketing,  purchasing, 
personnel  and  labor  relations,  wage  sys- 
tems, finances,  or  traffic  management. 
For  this  job  you  will  need  a  B.S.  or  B.A. 
degree  in  industrial  or  management  en- 
gineering or  you  may  specialize  in  some 
other  branch  of  engineering  or  business 
administration  and  then  take  special  in- 
dustrial engineering  courses.  In  your 
first  jobs  you  may  make  time  and  motion 
studies,  analyses  of  cost  and  production 
records,  job  evaluation,  or  budget  anal- 
ysis. 

For  this  job  you  should  like  calculus, 
economics,  statistics,  engineering  and 
business  subjects.  The  Occupational 
Brief  on  this  job  says : 

"You  should  have  an  interest  in  all 
kinds  of  jobs  and  in  the  machines  and 
men  who  manufacture  goods ;  you 
should  have  the  ability  to  spot  a  prob- 
lem in  getting  something  made,  gather 
all  the  related  facts  about  processes  and 
costs,  stick  to  facts  in  working  out  a 
solution,  and  present  your  conclusions 
and  ideas  in  clear,  concise  English  to 
business  executives." 

Industrial  engineers '  work  principally 
for  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel, 
machine  tools,  electrical  and  radio  equip- 
ment, electrical  utilities,  firms  of  man- 
agement consultants,  universities,  or  are 
self-employed  as  consultants.  Beginning 
salaries  before  the  war  were  $1,800  to 
$2,000  a  year,  averaging  from  5  to  10 
years  $4,500  a  year.  Topnotchers  here 
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get  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  or  more. 
The  demand  is  likely  to  increase  for 
trained  men  and  women  in  this  field. 

Another  profession  that  may  offer 
satisfactions  above  that  of  any  other  job 
in  this  production  business  is  that  of 
economist.  At  first  your  work  may  seem 
slightly  dull  if  you  are  given  too  much 
tabulating  information  from  reports  on 
wages  and  production  or  collecting  and 
analyzing  data.  Later,  however,  you  may 
be  given  fascinating  jobs  in  original  re- 
search into  causes  and  effects  of  business 
cycles,  methods  of  controlling  depres- 
sions, in  defining  market  trends  and  in 
determining  production  policies,  for  im- 
proving living  and  labor  conditions 
through  legislation.  It  will  be  your  job, 
then,  to  present  orally  or  in  written 
form  all  facts  bearing  on  the  problems 
usually  with  an  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  your  own. 

Here's  what  the  Occupational  Brief 
says  about  the  man  who  has  this  job  as 
related  to  production : 

"He  studies  the  methods  of  business 
enterprise  and  organization  by  which 
natural  resources  (coal,  iron,  lumber, 
power)  and  human  resources  (labor 
supply,  managerial  talent)  are  utilized. 
He  studies  the  methods  by  which  goods 
are  produced,  and  the  principles  under- 
lying their  distribution  and  consumption. 
He  studies  the*  conditions  which  affect 
the  means  of  livelihood  (wage  rates, 
depressions,  strikes),  and  the  means 
which  mankind  has  used  to  improve  the 
general  level  of  living,  such  as  mechan- 
ical power,  scientific  management  of 
production,  division  of  labor,  minimum- 
wage  and  child-labor  legislation,  co- 
operatives and  action  by  labor  unions." 

You  must  be  a  good  student  if  you 
undertake  this  line  of  work  for  you 
should  aim  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  eco- 
nomics. Studies  you  should  specialize  in 
are     history,     government,     economics, 
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"In  case  I  should  need  a  transfusion,  doctor,  I  want 
to  make  certain  I  don't  get  anything  but  blue,  sixth- 
generation  American  blood!" 


psychology,  algebra  and  statistics.  You 
must  enjoy  reading  tables  of  numerical 
data  and  charts  dealing  with  production, 
wages  and  the  like — and  you  must  be 
able  to  interpret  all  this  data. 

Back  of  these  two  jobs  is  the  all-im- 
portant one  of  statistician  which  has 
been  briefly  treated  in  earlier  articles. 
In  big  business,  however,  are  many  op- 
portunities for  the  math  shark  to  apply 
that  very  special  ability  in  collecting, 
tabulating,  presenting  and  interpreting 
numerical  data.  Quoting  again  from  the 
Occupational  Brief: 

"In  planning  a  statistical  inquiry  or 
experiment,  the  statistician  determines 
the  kind  and  amount  of  numerical  data 
that  are  needed  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions, and  how  the  data  can  be  collected. 
He  decides  upon  the  sampling  error 
acceptable  in  view  of  cost  and  time 
limitations  and  the  facilities  available, 
and  he  designs  a  representative  sample 
to  meet  these  requirements.  He  may  also 
devise   questionnaires,    survey   schedules 
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and  tally  sheets,  and  prepare  instruc- 
tions for  collecting  data. 

"He  plans  and  supervises  the  presenta- 
tion of  numerical  data  in  the  form  of 
tables,  charts  and  formulas  and  prepares 
information  on  how  the  data  were  col- 
lected and  how  they  may  be  used.  He 
analyses  the  results  in  terms  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  reliability  of  the  data,  and 
he  makes  recommendations  for  action 
or  arrives  at  certain  conclusions. 

"Statisticians  often  co-operate  with 
engineers,  economists,  or  other  scientists 
in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  data  on 
consumer  preferences,  opinions,  and  atti- 
tudes ;  purchase  of  raw  materials  and 
subassemblies ;  improving  design  and 
procedure  of  manufacturing ;  placement 
of  personnel ;  and  standards  of  machine 
and  human  performance.  Industry  and 
Management  Statistics  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized field  in  which  the  statistician 
applies  statistical  techniques  to  the  prob- 
lems of  marketing,  advertising,  person- 
nel administration,  and  the  design  and 
testing  of  industrial  products,  especially 
in  the  field  of  quality  control.'* 

Here,  too,  a  Ph.D.  degree  is  impor- 
tant in  the  special  fields  of  mathematics, 
statistics,  and  allied  fields.  During  the 
war  manufacturers  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  statistical  work  which  means 
that  the  demand  is  likely  to  exceed  the 


supply  of  well-trained  workers  in  this 
field  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  article  on  Small  Business  we 
pointed  to  dangers  of  going  on  the  rocks 
if  you  do  not  have  what  it  takes  to  make 
good  "on  j^our  own.""  If  you  want  to 
avoid  these  dangers  and  still  be  in  the 
producing  business  you  may  find  a  job 
with  one  of  the  companies  which  give 
employees  large  shares  of  stocks  and 
treat  them  as  "associates"  in  the  business 
enterprise.  You  will  not  have  as  many 
headaches  as  in  operating  your  own 
business  and  yet  you  will  have  the  urge 
to  put  forth  your  best  effort  for  the 
common  good  because  it  will  be  partly 
your  business. 

And  the  Co-operatives — which  will  be 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  in  a 
later  article — what  of  them  as  "Big 
Business"?  You  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
you  think  of  co-ops  solely  as  Concerned 
with  retail  stores  for  they  are  growing 
rapidly  in  the  business  of  production  as 
well.  Today  there  are  many  consumer- 
owned  refineries,  mills  and  factories.  A 
job  here  wTill  give  you  the  joy  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  helping  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  many  individuals 
who  might  otherwise  be  in  want. 

(Next  month  our  author  will  discuss, 
in    Part    II,    "Jobs    in    Distribution.") 


The  minister  of  a  local  congregation 
approached  the  desk  of  the  city  editor, 
"I  just  dropped  by,"  he  said,  "to  thank 
you  for  the  very  generous  report  on  my 
sermon  in  your  morning  edition,  and — 
er — to  register  a  mild  protest." 

"A  protest?  No  serious  misstatement, 
I  trust,"  said  the  editor. 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  said  the 
minister  ruefully.  "I'm  afraid  it  may  be 
too  true.  You  referred  to  me  as  'rev- 
erend,' but  you  spelled  it  'neverend' !" 
— Farm  Journal. 


An  old  lady  in  one  of  the  parishes  of 
Peter  Cartwright,  an  early  Methodist 
pioneer  preacher,  often  annoyed  him  by 
going  off  on  a  high  key.  One  day,  in  a 
class  meeting,  when  her  soul  was  filled 
with  ecstatic  emotions,  she  rapturously 
cried  out : 

"If  I  had  one  more  feather  in  the  wing 
of  my  faith,  I  would  fly  away  and  be 
with  my  Saviour." 

"Stick  in  the  other  feather,  Lord," 
interjected  Cartwright,  "and  let  her 
so." 
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If  OTHER,  I  will  not  forsake  thy  law  of  love.  It  shall  be  bound 
continually  upon  my  heart,  and  tied  about  my  neck.  When  I 
go,  it  shall  lead  me;  and  when  I  sleep,  it  shall  keep  me;  and 
when  I  awake,  it  shall  talk  with  me. 

For  thy  love  is  a  lamp,  and  thy  faith  in  me  is  light,  and  thy 
reproofs  of  instruction  have  shown  me  the  good  way  of  life. 

My  heart  doth  safely  trust  in  thee,  so  that  I  have  no  need  of 
spoil.  You  have  done  me  good  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

Your  children  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all. 
Strength  and  honor  are  your  uniform;  and  you  shall  rejoice  in 
time  to  come. 

I  shall  honor  thee,  that  my  days  shall  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  my  God  giveth  me. 


COURTESY— A  LOST  ART? 

1WEEK  ago  I  was  riding  a  bus 
between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago, 
having  been  grounded  by  fog  enroute 
from  Atlanta.  It  was  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  the  fog  and  the  dark  re- 
duced the  highway  to  a  small  blotch  of 
waving  glare. 

Air-passengers  had  added  to  the  gen- 
eral melee  of  morning  traffic,  and  many 
— including  the  writer — were  required 
to  stand.  For  twenty  minutes  or  more 
the  driver  felt  his  way  warily  along; 
then  suddenly  the  fog  lifted,  morning 
descended  like  a  benediction,  and  we  on 
the  bus  became  aware  of  one  another. 

Noting  that  a  frail,  little,  old  lady 
stood  in  the  aisle  before  me,  I  glanced 
about  to  discover  why  this  should  be. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  working 
folk,  many  with  lunch  boxes  and  ther- 
mos, but,  there  wras  a  sprinkling,  too, 
of  youngsters,   ranging  from   12  to  20. 

For  about  ten  more  minutes  I  sweated 
the  thing  out,  then,  touching  a  lad  cas- 
ually on  the  shoulder,  I  wThispered  con- 
fidentially: "This  old  lady — do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  swap  places  with  her 
for  a  while  ?" 

But,  the  boy — about  fourteen  years  of 
age — looked  up  at  me  as  though  I  had 
taken  leave  of  my  senses.  He  didn't  even 
have  the  courtesy  to  answer,  but  reach- 
ing for  a  rolled  comic  paper  in  his 
sports    coat,    proceeded   to    ignore   me. 

Yesterday,  between  Houston  and  Gal- 
veston,   I    again   found    myself   a   bus 
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traveller.  The  bus  was  long  over  due, 
and  for  no  especial  reason,  words  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  kept  winging 
through  my  mind: 

For  those  He  loves  who  underprop 
With  daily  virtues,  Heaven's  top, 
And  bear  the  jailing  sky  with  ease, 
XJnjr owning  carryatides.  .  . . 
Those  He  approves  that  ply  the  trade, 
That  rock  the  child,  that  wed  the  maid, 
That  with  weak  virtues,  weaker  hands, 
Sow  gladness  on  the  people  lands, 
And  still  with  laughter,  song  and  shout 
Spin  the  great  wheel  of  earth  about! 

("Delightful!"  I  said  to  myself.) 
And  as  the  bus  finally  pulled  in,  our 
little  group  stepped  back  to  permit  a 
young  mother  and  her  two  boisterous 
babies,  to  negotiate  the  high  step,  and 
obtain  any  available  seat.  But  there  were 
no  seats.  The  bus  jerked  forward  and  I 
noted  that  two  young  fellows  of  the  ex- 
hibitionist type  were  causing  chuckled 
amusement.  Pushing  each  other  off  the 
seat,  digging  each  other's  ribs,  loudly 
railing  at  each  other,  they  were  quite 
oblivious  to  the  young  mother. 

And  I  wondered,  a  bit  dismally  I'll 
admit,  whether  the  grace  of  daily  living 
is  to  vanish  completely?  Whether  we 
are  now  engaged  in  rearing  a  genera- 
tion of  boors  and  oafs,  and  if  so,  then 
life  becomes  a  material  farce,  rather 
than  the  glorious  and  rewarding  ad- 
venture it  can  so  easily  be. 

Combat  men,  even  in  the  stench  and 
violence  and  blood  of  battle,  had  a  cer- 
tain grace  of  spirit,  a  profound  con- 
sideration for  their  buddies'  security  and 
comfort.  They  learned  the  basic  theory 
of  life  the  hard  way.  But  if  American 
youth  does  not  catch  the  vision,  absorb 
this  truth,  then  who  is  left  to  gracefully 
and  with  song  and  shout,  "spin  the  great 
wheel  of  earth  about"  ? 

—Mark  Crane 


HAVE/YOU  FHOUGHTOF 


Here  are  some  considerations  to  help 
you  find  and  face  the   "high   calling" 

By  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


AS  some  of  you  emerge  from  the 
service  to  take  your  places  in  civilian 
life  again,  you  will  be  weighing  the 
advantages  of  various  professions  and 
types  of  work.  Some  of  you  will  be 
thinking  seriously  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry. You  will  wonder  about  it  as  a 
profession  and  you  will  be  weighing 
your  natural  fitness  and  the  qualifica- 
tions which  you  can  bring  to  it.  You 
will  wonder  if  there  are  special  stand- 
ards by  which  you  should  evaluate  your 
qualifications  and  your  natural  aptitude. 
Are  there  special  considerations  to  be 
faced  before  you  choose  the  ministry  as 
a  profession? 

That  last  question  may  be  answered 
first  and  in  the  affirmative.  There  are 
special  considerations  to  be  faced  as  3rou 
consider  the  ministry  as  a  life-work. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man 
should  enter  the  Christian  ministry  only 
if  he  feels  that  God  calls  him  in  a 
special  way  to  that  field  of  endeavor. 
The  ministry  not  only  calls  for  special 
skills    but    rests    also    on    an    unusual 


degree  of  consecration  and  a  deep  un- 
derlying spiritual  equipment  that 
prompts  one  to  find  and  to  do  the  will 
of  God  in  a  sense  that  is  not  expected 
in  what  w7e  call  "secular"  pursuits. 

This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  a 
layman  may  not  give  a  large  place  in 
his  life  to  utter  spiritual  consecration 
and  a  deeply  religious  attitude  toward 
his  work  and  toward  his  own  personal 
life.  But  we  do  well  to  recognize  that 
the  minister  is  hardly  free  to  choose 
his  life-work  on  quite  the  same  con- 
siderations that  govern  a  conscientious 
layman  in  choosing  his  life-work  from 
among  many  possibilities.  There  are 
certain  reminders  and  challenges  that 
you  should  face  before  you  enter  upon 
one  of  the  most  unusual  of  all  good 
careers — an  ambassador  for  God  ! 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  God  is  calling" 
you  to  enter  the  ministry?  Hozv  sure? 
Is  the  impulse  toward  the  ministry 
something  deep  and  vital  within  you 
that  keeps  shining,  like  a  lighted  candle, 
where   the    flame    is    fed   by    something 
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entirely  outside  your  own  suggestion 
and  beyond  your  own  volition?  The 
source  of  this'  inner  flame  is  much  more 
significant  and  far  more  vital  than  the 
oxygen  that  tends  the  flame  of  a  lighted 
candle.  Unless  you  feel  sure  that  God 
has  lighted  this  inner  flame  in  your 
spirit  and  is  tending  it,  you  would  do 
well  to  turn  your  feet  into  other  paths. 
Check  your  motives.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  talked  into  this  high 
vocation  by  some  well-meaning  friend 
or  pastor  who  thinks  you  have  unusual 
qualities  for  the  ministry.  If  you  need 
more  light  upon  your  problem,  go  for 
it  to  Him  who  commissions  His  min- 
isters. Let  Him  be  your  guide. 

If  You  Have  What  It  Takes! 

Remember  that  the  way  of  a  minister 
is  a  long  one  and  the  road  is  not  always 
paved.  Theoretically,  it  has  no  turning, 
except  for  grave  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. There  will  be  long  years  of  study 
and  careful  preparation.  There  will  be 
countless  tests  of  your  courage  and  your 
sincerity  and  your  fitness.  If  you  are 
interested  primarily  in  ease  or  plaudits 
or  security,  you  would  do  well  to  turn 
to  another  vocation. 

A  still  more  important  reminder  is 
this:  even  though  you  are  deeply  reli- 
gious, and  have  the  highest  motives 
and  love  the  Bible  and  the  Christian 
Church  and  would  gladly  do  anything 
for  its  success,  these  considerations 
alone  do  not  prove  that  God  calls  you 
to  the  ministry.  He  needs  a  great  mul- 
titude of  good  laymen  as  surely  as  He 
needs  preachers.  He  may  want  you  to 
become  a  Colgate  or  a  Hyde  or  a 
Penney  or  a  Kraft  instead  of  a  Luther 
or  a  Wesley  or  a  Conwell  or  a  Truitt. 
Check  your  commission  with  care  and 
with  prayer — and  with  wisdom. 

What  are  your  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, your  sense  of  responsibility,  your 


social  graces,  your  awareness  of  human 
need,  your  habits  of  study,  your  keen- 
ness of  insight,  your  tact,  your  sense  of 
human  and  moral  values,  and  your 
ability  to  deal  wisely  and  sympathetical- 
ly with  the  frightened  and  the  burdened 
and  the  torn  and  the  bereft  and  the 
lost?  Have  you,  deep  down  in  your 
heart,  a  conviction  that  you  have  the 
makings  of  an  effective  spokesman  for 
the  will  of  God  ? 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  oratory.  That 
may  come  in  time.  Or  it  may  not  come. 
In  that  case  you — and  others — might 
not  lose  too  much.  But  I  do  mean  a 
passion  for  persuasive  influence  with 
words  and  with  deeds,  over  the  lives 
of  the  lonely  and  the  beaten  and  the 
lost  whom  it  may  be  your  privilege  to 
tend,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Head 
Shepherd. 

Your  Job  Is  More  Than  Preaching 

Remember  that  a  minister  is  more 
than  a  preacher.  Have  you  enough  cour- 
age and  sufficient  strength  to  make  a 
beginning  at  the  long  and  difficult  task 
of  trying  to  bring  God's  will  to  pass 
among  those  who  may  come  under  your 
care?  Do  you  think  you  can  learn  to 
lead  people  beside  still  waters  of  inner 
spiritual  refreshment,  and  in  pastures 
where  the  feeding  will  not  be  too  lean? 
Do  you  think  you  can  anoint  the  bruised 
in  spirit  and  bind  up  those  wounds  that 
so  often  are  slow  to  heal  and  so  seldom 
are  on  the  surface?  Will  you  try  to 
bring  courage  to  the  beaten,  and  inner 
"strength  to  the  bowed,  and  comforting 
fellowship  to  the  lonely  and  the  despised 
and  the  despairing? 

Remember  that  it  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  your  ability  to  do  these  things 
and  many  others.  The  skill  in  doing  all 
such  things  can  be  acquired.  But  do  you 
believe  God  wants  you  to  do  these 
things — not    as    a    layman    but    as    a 
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minister?  That  is  your  great  question. 
You  should  face  it  in  deep  and  utter 
sincerity,  and  pray  for  the  generous 
guidance  of  God. 

Try  to  think  of  the  doorway  to  the 
ministry  as  a  door  over  which  an  angel 
with  a  flashing,  flaming  sword  stands 
guard.  Do  not  enter  unless  you  sincerely 
believe  it  is  God's  will  for  you. 

If  you  do  believe  that  God  calls  you 
to  the  ministry,  you  should  face  the 
challenge  to  be  the  best  minister  you 
can  be.  Do  not  be  brazen  enough  to 
offer  Him  less  than  your  best.  Be  pre- 
pared to  take  your  natural  equipment 
to  good  schools  to  augment  and  furbish 
your  abilities. 

For  instance,  it  is  well  to  recognize 
that  one  of  the  marks  of  a  good 
preacher  is  the  ability  to  handle  his 
mother  tongue  well.  A  preacher  should 
learn  to  write  clearly,  and,  if  possible, 
with  forceful  or  striking  language,  in 
words  that  will  challenge  the  respect 
and  the  response  of  both  the  humblest 
and  the  most  highly  cultivated  men  and 
women  to  whom  he  may  ever  be  sent. 

Another  Challenge 

There  is  another  challenge  for  you: 
do  not  forget  whose  servant  you  are! 
You  may  be  ordained  with  prayer  and 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  you 
should  never  forget  that  your  commis- 
sion, if  it  be  worthy  of  your  best,  bears 
the  seal  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Do  not 
become  a  mere  hireling.  Keep  your 
freedom  to  do  and  to  say  what  is  right, 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  your  duty 
to  serve  the  least  and  the  last  and  the 
lowest  of  the  lost. 

Be  all  things  to  all  men,  that  thereby 
you  may  bring  the  cup  of  salvation  to 
many.  You  will  discover  hungry  hearts 
everywhere.  Do  not  ignore  the  lowly 
who  lack  comforts  and  adulation.  You 
yvill    find    some    wonderful    people    in 


'What  with  the  Stork  power  shortage 
— I  ain't  taking  any  chances!" 


lowly  circumstances,  and  if  you  put  the 
bread  of  courage  and  the  confidence 
and  understanding  into  their  trembling 
hands  they  will  never  forget  your  gen- 
erosity— and  sometimes  they  will  not 
allow  you  to  forget  it ! 

And  don't  forget  that  the  ministry 
has  many  rewards  other  than  those  that 
the  church  treasurer  slips  into  an  en- 
velop once  or  twice  each  month. 

You  should  never  allow  yourself  to 
forget  that  a  minister  is  a  physician  to 
souls.  Learn  to  meet  people,  to  observe 
them  and  study  them,  to  sense  the 
strength  and  the  innate  longings  of  each. 
Train  yourself  to  diagnose  the  frailties 
and  the  ailments  of  the  spirit.  Un- 
suspected fevers  of  the  spirit  may  sub- 
side when  you  have  learned  to  sit  beside 
some  distraught  soul  and  watch  and 
wait  and  listen  to  him  and  counsel  him 
quietly,  until  remorse  and  contrition 
effect  an  inner  revulsion  and  the  pent-up 
floods  can  no  longer  be  held  back,  and 
he  flees  for  deliverance  to  the  God  who 
entrusted  him  with  this  immortal  stuff 
that  we  call  life. 

It  is  not  enough  to  stumble  upon  some 
such   moment   as   this    in   a   man's    life, 
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for  it  will  be  your  part  and  your 
privilege  as  a  minister  to  plan  such 
moments  and  guide  men  toward  them, 
as  a  physician  guides  a  patient  toward 
and  through  the  crisis  in  pneumonia 
or  scarlet  fever.  To  be  a  minister  is  to 
take  the  best  of  the  innate  abilities  that 
God  gives  you  and  shape  them  and 
sharpen  them  and  sanctify  them  until 
you  dare  to  stand,  as  His  emissary, 
beside  some  needy  soul  who  is  looking 
for  God  and  has  found  only  you.  What 
can  you  do  about  that? 
As  a  minister,  you  will  be  a  student, 


a  friend,  a  preacher,  a  prophet,  a  con- 
fidant, a  counsellor,  a  diplomat,  a  physi- 
cian to  souls  and  a  way-shower.  These 
tasks  will  call  for  your  best — for  the 
best  that  you  can  become  through  long 
study  and  travail  and  patient  searching 
and  service.  But  you  will  gain  much  as 
you  give  lavishly  of  yourself  in  so  great 
a  calling. 

If  God  calls  you  to  this,  then  plan  to 
enter  it  with  all  your  heart,  and  fully 
resolve  now  to  bring  to  it  the  best  you 
have  1 


CRACKING    WISE    0*- 


If  you  think  politics  easy,  try  stand- 
ing on  a  fence  while  keeping  one  ear  on 
the  ground. 

What  a  nice  place  this  world  would 
be,  if  I  loved  others  like  I  love  me. 

When  a  politician  says  that  the  nation 
is  due  for  a  reawakening,  it  means  he 
is  running  for  office. — Banking. 

That  committee  representing  the 
United  Nations  chosen  to  "pick"  a  site 
for  the  U.N.  Headquarters  overlooked 
some  naturals,  such  as :  Peace  Valley, 
Mo. ;  Friendship,  Me. ;  Cooperative, 
Ky. ;  Olive  Branch,  Miss. ;  Pleasant 
Unity  and  Paradise,  Pa.,  and  New  Hope, 
Va. 

* 

It's  surprising  how  often  political 
platforms  find  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  virtues  of  honesty. 

There's  one  consolation  about  both 
life  and  taxes.  When  you  finish  one, 
you're  through  with  the  other. 


Automobile  Toast:  Here's  to  the 
pedestrian ;  every  year  is  leap  year  for 
him. 


There  are  three  classes  of  women: 
The  intellectual,  the  beautiful,  and  the 

majority. 

A  boot  wrote  home:  "About  that 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back — I 
sleep  on  it." 

Today's  idle  thought:  When  a  build- 
ing burns  down,  why  do  we  say  it  goes 
up  in  smoke? 

It  takes  courage  to  refrain  from 
gossip  when  others  about  you  delight 
in  it;  to  stand  up  for  an  absent  person 
who  is  being  abused,  to  be  a  real  man, 
a  true  woman,  by  holding  fast  to  your 
ideals  when  this  causes  you  to  be  looked 
upon  as  strange  and  peculiar ;  to  refuse 
to  do  a  thing  which  is  wrong  though 
others  do  it;  to  live  according  to  your 
convictions. 


PHILIPPIANS — PAUL'S  "JOY  LETTER" 

PHILIPPIANS  is  pre-eminently  the 
"love  letter"  of  all  Paul's  epistles, 
the  freest  from  censure  and  the  fullest  of 
tenderness  and  expressions  of  affection. 

The  church  to  which  it  was  sent  was 
the  first  Christian  church  in  Europe, 
established  by  Paul  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  ten  years  before. 

The  Philippians  had  never  forgotten 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  Paul.  Repeat- 
edly they  had  sent  gifts  to  sustain  him 
in  his  work,  and,  now  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  Nero  in  Rome,  they  sent 
Epaphroditus  with  an  offering  to  relieve 
his  prison  hardships.  Later  they  were 
distressed  to  learn  that  their  messenger 
had  taken  sick  in  Rome  and  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  Paul,  hearing  of  their 
anxiety,  wrote  this  letter  to  thank  them 
for  their  gift  and  the  love  it  expressed. 

The  predominant  note  of  the  letter  is 
joy,  rejoicing,  gladness,  these  and 
kindred  expressions  occurring  twenty- 
four  times. 

It  was  at  Philippi  ten  years  before 
that  Paul  and  Silas,  with  their  backs 
still  bleeding  from  their  scourging,  sang 
in  their  dungeons  at  midnight,  and  this 
letter  is  another  such  a  "song  in  the 
night,"  for  it  too  is  a  joy  song  from  a 


prison  cell.  It  is  a  case  of  one  who  was 
"sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing,  poor 
yet  making  many  rich,  having  nothing 
and  yet  possessing  all  things." 

Paul  tells  us  the  secret  of  this  un- 
conquerable joy  in  Chapter  1,  verse  21, 
which  is  the  keynote  of  the  epistle: 
"For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain." 

If  his  imprisonment  enables  him  the 
better  to  witness  for  Christ,  then  nothing 
could  bring  him  more  joy  than  im- 
prisonment He  never  thinks  of  himself 
as  Nero's  prisoner  but  as  the  "prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ."  If  death  brings  him 
home  to  be  with  Christ,  then  death  will 
be  welcomed  with  joy  though  it  come 
by  way  of  Nero's  sword.  If  the  lack  of 
all  things  on  his  part  brings  glory  to 
Christ,  then  Paul  will  rejoice  in  his 
poverty  and  hardships. 

Real  joy  is  to  be  found  not  in  things 
but  in  Christ  Therefore,  Paul  says, 
"Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always." 

Do  we  want  to  be  able  to  rejoice 
always,  regardless  of  our  outward  cir- 
cumstances? Do  we  covet  the  spirit  of 
contentment  with  our  lot,  even  though 
it  be  the  bondage  of  sickness,  poverty 
or  persecution?  Paul  points  the  way 
saying,  "Have  this  mind  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  :  who,  existing 
in  the  form  of  God,  counted  not  the  being 
on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be 
grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
becoming  obedient  even  unto  death,  yea, 
the  death  of  the  cross." 

This  was  the  mind  of  Christ — a  mind 
of  serving  love  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
it  is  the  only  way  that  leads  to  true 
contentment  and  abiding  joy.  Having 
this  mind  of  Christ,  Paul  could  say, 
"I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therein  to  be  content." 
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^^^^^^^m^^^^  A  BIBLE  QUIZ j*** 

(©  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.) 
By  AMOS  R.  WELLS 

(Note:  Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for 
each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line  at  which 
you  obtained  the  answer,  and  the  lowest  total 
wins.  Turn  to  page  48  for  answers.) 

Bible  Waterways 
No.  1 

1.  This  river  flows  into  the  Jordan 
from  the  east. 

2.  It  cuts  Mount  Gilead  in  two. 

3.  It  made  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Ammonites. 

4.  Jacob  crossed  this  river  when  he 
returned  from  Mesopotamia  with  his 
family. 

5.  Near  this  river  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel. 

No.  2 

1.  This  river,  on  account  of  its  great 
fall,  is  called  "the  descender." 

2.  It  is  104  mto,  long. 

3.  Its  source  is  1,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
mouth  1,292  below  that  level. 

4.  Twice  the  river  was  miraculously 
crossed. 

5.  Once  a  miraculous  cure  was  worked 
by  its  waters. 

6.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important 
river  of  Palestine 

No.  3 

1.  The  name  of  this  many-curved  river 
signifies  "tortuous." 

2.  The  soldiers  of  Sisera  were  swept 
away  by  the  current  of  this  river. 

3.  The  priests  of  Baal,  defeated  by 
Elijah,  were  slain  on  the  bank  of  this 
river. 
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4.  It  is  called  "that  ancient  river.5' 

5.  It  is  perhaps  the  second  river  of 
Palestine  in  importance. 

6.  It  flows  through  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon  and  empties  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

No.  4 

1.  The  name  of  this  pool  means  "house 
of  mercy." 

2.  Its  waters  were  supposed  to  have 
healing  qualities. 

3.  Five  large  porches  surrounded  the 
pool. 

4.  It  was  situated  near  the  sheep  gate, 
in  northeastern  Jerusalem. 

5.  An  angel  was  said  to  come  to  this 
pool  and  agitate  the  water. 

6.  Our  Lord  worked  one  of  His  mir- 
acles at  this  pool. 

No.  5 

1.  The  original  name  of  this  sea  was 
Chinnereth. 

2.  Three  other  names  are  given  it  in 
the  Bible. 

3.  It  is  nearly  thirteen  miles  long 
and  its  greatest  width  is  seven  and  a 
half  miles. 

4.  Its  surface  lies  682.5  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  and  severe 
storms. 

6.  On  this  sea  Christ  worked  some  of 
His  most  wonderful  miracles. 

No.  6 

1.  This  is  a  pool,  whose  name  means 
"sent,"  referring  to  the  sending  of  water 
through  an  aqueduct. 

2.  It  receives,  through  an  aqueduct, 
the  water  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

3.  Near  by  was  a  tower  which  fell, 
killing  eighteen  persons. 

4.  The  pool  is  fifty-eight  feet  long, 
eighteen  broad,  and  nineteen  deep. 

5.  It  is  situated  at  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Jerusalem. 
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No.  7 

1.  This  is  a  sea  sometimes  called  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah  or  Plain. 

2.  Its  surface  is  1,292  feet  lower  than 
the  ocean  level. 

3.  It  is  about  47  miles  long  and  9}4 
miles  broad. 

4.  It  is  1,300  feet  deep  at  its  deepest. 

5.  Its  water  contains  about  four  times 
as  much  salt  as  ocean  water. 

6.  Its  common  name  is  derived  from 
the  supposed  (but  not  complete)  ab- 
sence of  life  in  its  waters, 

No.  8 

1.  This  river  is  formed  by  two  others 
called  the  White  and  the  Blue. 

2.  For  more  than  1,800  miles  it  tra- 
verses two  Bible  countries. 

3.  Its  annual  floods  raise  its  height 
by  from  twenty-three  to  forty  feet. 

4.  If  there  is  no  flood  a  famine  re- 
sults. 

5.  The  river  was  associated  with  the 
life  of  Joseph  and  the  career  of  Moses. 

No.  9 

1.  This  is  called  in  the  Bible  "the 
Great  River"  or  merely  "the  River." 

2.  It  was  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise. 

3.  It  is  about  1,800  miles  long. 

4.  It  was  once  turned  into  an  im- 
mense excavation  in  order  to  give  access 
to  a  great  city. 

5.  It  was  considered  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Roman  Empire. 

No.  10 

1.  This  body  of  water  is  often  called 
in  the  Bible  simply  "the  sea." 

2.  It  is  also  called  "the  sea  of  the 
Philistines." 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  called  "the  great 
sea." 

.4.  Jonah  sailed  upon  it  once. 

5.  Paul  sailed  upon  it  many  times. 

6.  It  is  two  thousand  miles  long. 


BIBLE  READJNCS   FOR  THE   MONTH 

(From  the  American  Bible  Society 
Calendar) 

Day   Book  Chapter 

1.  Luke    1:1-38 

2.  Luke 1:38-80 

3.  Luke 2:1-39 

4.  Luke 2:40-3:22 

5.  Luke .'    4 

6.  Luke    5 

7.  Luke    6 

8.  Luke    7 

9.  Luke 8:1-40 

10.  Luke   8:41-9:27 

11.  Luke 9:28-62 

12.  Luke    10 

13.  Luke     11:1-36 

14.  Luke      11:37-12:12 

15.  Luke    12:13-48 

16.  Luke    12:49-13:17 

17.  Luke    13:18-14:14 

18.  Luke    14:15-15:10 

19.  Luke    15:11-16:18 

20.  Luke    16:19-17:10 

21.  Luke 17:11-18:5 

22.  Luke 18:6-43 

23.  Luke     19:1-40 

24.  Luke    19:41-20:26 

25.  Luke      20:27-21 :7 

26.  Luke   21 :8-38 

27.  Luke    22:1-38 

28.  Luke 22:39-71 

29.  Luke 23:1-33 

30.  Luke    23:34-24:12 

31.  Luke 24:13-53 


THERE  is  an  advantage  in  viewing 
the  numerous  stories  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  collection  of  myths  and 
legends,  rather  than  as  the  detailed  ac- 
counting of  actual  events  in  history. 
For,  looking  at  them  in  this  way,  one 
sees  here  a  series  of  representations  of 
eternal  truth  in  story  form,  rather  than 
the  dry  rehearsal  of  historic  happenings, 
once  and  for  all  finished  and  completed. 
That  is  profoundly  true  in  certain  in- 
stances. Plainly  it  is  true  of  the  story 
of  Esau  and  his  birthright. 

Symbolically,  the  story  of  Esau  sell- 
ing his  birthright  is  much  more  than  a 
story  of  a  man  making  a  mistake  which 
he  later  would  learn  to  regret.  It  is  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  spiritual  problem 
of  our  age.  Is  not  the  prevalent  spiritual 
sickness  of  our  day  based  upon  the 
premise :  "Never  mind  tomorrow — give 
me  what  I  want  today,  and  the  hell  with 
something  better  tomorrow."  Indeed, 
does  not  the  eternally  recurring  Esau 
live  again  in  all  of  us?  One  sees  this 
especially  in  his  moments  of  despair  and 
disillusionment  with  a  world  bordered 
only  by  the  thin  fringe  of  man's  hope  for 
a  decent  future,  in  the  midst  of  which 
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The  birthright  of  eternal  things  is  yours; 

don't   setl    it   for   a    "mess    of   pottage" 
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is  only  the  insanity  of  brutality  and 
violence,  and  the  anxiety  of  men  who 
fear  the  future  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  present. 

We  are  like  the  ancient  psalmist  ex- 
iled from  the  land  he  loved,  finding 
solace  only  in  the  anguish  of  soul  which 
cries,  "How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land?"  Indeed  we  do 
live  in  a  strange  land  these  days,  and 
living  thus  the  Esau  mood  is  the  easiest 
and  the  most  accessible  to  our  uncertain- 
ty and  dissatisfaction.  Every  man  living 
in  a  world  of  chaos,  whose  daily  food  is 
the  bread  of  anxiety  and  frustration,  is 
faced  with  the  tendency  to  idealize  the 
past  or  to  revel  in  the  present  because 
the  future  is  an  uncertain  quantity. 

Road    Maps   Are   Needed 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  prob- 
lem of  our  day,  both  in  personal  life 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  social  salvation. 
Our  very  vagueness  about  things  that 
really  matter,  about  things  that  must  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  today  into  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  and  the  living  hope  of 
the  future,  causes  us  to  deify  and  make 
gods  out  of  what  we  can  see  and  feel  and 
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touch  today.  An  Army  chaplain  got  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  recently  when  he 
said  that  we  were  "seeking  the  land  of 
peace  with  no  map  save  that  of  the  city 
of  destruction." 

To  realize  that  such  a  project  as  this 
will  fail  is  the  first  step  toward  personal 
realism  and  spiritual  salvation.  This 
realization  alone,  however,  is  a  danger 
to  the  human  spirit,  especially  in  our 
mood  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  It  is  a 
danger  because  the  Esau  in  our  souls 
won't  let  us  alone.  "I'm  human,"  it  says, 
"and  so  are  all  the  people  I  know.  As 
such,  I  can't  be  other  than  limited  and 
preoccupied  with  what  seems  immedi- 
ately reachable  to  my  already  over- 
burdened self."  The  end-result  of  this 
confession  of  human  finitude  is  one  of 
two  things,  neither  going  beyond  the 
smallness   of  Esau's   spiritual  blindness. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  may  experience 
the  reaction  which  shriveled  and  pois- 
oned the  life  of  a  whole  generation  after 
World  War  I,  so  vividly  portrayed  in 
the  novels  of  Galsworthy.  Thus,  describ- 
ing a  book  he  has  read,  one  says,  "This 
is  exactly  like  life,  it  just  rushes — it 
doesn't  dwell  on  anything  long  enough 
to  mean  anything  anywhere — Life!  Oh 
my,  we  know  it's  supposed  to  be  a 
riddle,  but  we've  given  it  up.  We  just 
want  to  have  a  good  time  because  we 
don't  believe  anything  can  last — it's 
awfully  like  a  man  sending  a  registered 
letter  to  himself." 

Man  Needs  a  Guiding  Power 

Or  if  we  are  not  content  to  be  merely 
"fed  up  with  it  all,"  we  may  indulge  in 
the  current  fashion  of  thinking  that 
everything  will  be  all  right  if  only  we 
turn  the  technologists  loose  on  the  crea- 
tion of  more  Things.  Week  after  week, 
the  radios  drone  the  message,  "serving 
through  science  .  .  .  building  a  bigger 
and  better  world  for  the  future." 


Of  all  forms  of  childishness  this  is 
the  worst.  Because  the  human  spirit 
has  not  the  concern  or  ability  which 
builds  temples  of  the  soul  and  lofty 
structures  fit  to  house  a  creature  "but 
little  lower  than  the  angels"  it  now  tries 
to  convince  itself  that  the  only  things 
it  does  create  are  really  evidence  of 
man's  mastery  of  his  fate.  Gains  in 
technics  cannot  be  evaluated  in  our  pres- 
ent careless  fashion.  Machinery  and  me- 
chanical improvements  are  not  directly 
instruments  of  culture  and  civilization. 
Lacking  the  ability  for  co-operative  so- 
cial intelligence  and  good  will  our  most 
refined  technics  have  no  more  promise 
for  the  future  than  a  raincoat  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Have  Something  to  Live  For 

Both  the  psychological  luxury  of  cyn- 
icism and  despair,  and  a  blind  faith 
that  temples  built  with  test-tubes  and 
dynamos  are  really  the  temples  of  the 
living  God  for  which  the  human  spirit 
at  last  yearns,  are  once  again  the  old 
spiritual  problem  of  Esau,  selling  a  birth- 
right of  eternal  things  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

Dostoyevsky  says  somewhere  in  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  that  "the  secret  of 
man's  being  is  not  only  to  live,  but  to 
have  something  to  live  for.  Without  a 
stable  conception  of  the  object  of  life 
man  would  not  consent  to  go  on  living." 
Here  are  stated  both  the  problem  and 
the  terms  of  the  solution.  Either  find 
something  worthy  of  the  faith  of  the 
•whole  man,  or  go  the  long  way  back  to 
the  jungle,  where  nothing  matters  ex- 
cept day  and  night,  food  and  sex. 

Only  a  fool  says  in  his  heart,  "There 
is  no  God,"  for  he  knows  that  if  there 
is  not,  even  his  fondest  dreams  are  in 
the  end  nightmares.  The  birthright  of 
eternal  things  is  yours  ;  don't  sell  it  for 
something  that  is  not  worthy  of  a  man. 
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"WJth      "Topic      Talks"      Suggested      by      Articles 


This 


First  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  World  Government 
Call  to  Worship  :  "The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  Him." 

Hymn  :  "God  of  Our  Fathers'*  (Army  &  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  480) 
Prayer  :  Led  by  the  chaplain 
Scripture  Reading:  Isaiah  2:1-4 

Hymn  :  "Christ  for  the  World  We  Sing"  (Army  &  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  463) 
Talk:  based  on  "A  Primer  in  World  Government"  (see  page  4) 
Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Do  you  think  the  idea  of  World  Government  desirable?  feasible?  pos- 
sible? 

2.  How  do  you  believe  a  world  police  force  should  be  recruited? 

3.  What  part  should  Christians  take  in  creating  a  public  opinion  javorable 
to  world  government? 

4.  Should  the  churches  promote  a  specific  plan  for  controlling  international 
affairs? 

Hymn  :  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  (Army  &  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  477) 
Benediction  :  "The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be  ameng 
you  and  remain  with  you  always.  Amen." 


Second  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  Home  and  Marriage 
Call  to  Worship:  "This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it." 

Hymn:  "Love  Divine,  All  Loves  Excelling"  (Army  &  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  223) 
Scripture  Reading  :  Ruth  4 :9-17 
Prayer  :  Led  by  service  man  previously  appointed 
Hymn:  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul"  (Hymnal,  No.  355) 
Talk:  based  on  "Falling  in  Love"   (see  page  7  in  this  issue) 
Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  List  what  you  consider  the  major  considerations  for  a  happy  marriage. 

2.  How  can  Christians  make  the  marriage  vows  more  sacred  and  mean- 
ingful? 

3.  Can  yon  make  sure  marriage  is  a  50-50  affair?^ 

4.  Do  you  think  the  churches  should  do  more  premarriage  counseling? 
Hymn:  4<0  for  a  Closer  Walk  with  God"  (Hymnal,  No.  357) 

Benediction:  "Now  unto  Him  who  is  eternal,  the  only  just  and  all-wise  God,  be 
glory  and  honor,  dominion  and  power,  now  and  forever.  Amen." 
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Third  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  Service 

Hymn  :  "O  Day  of  Rest  and  Gladness"    (Army  &  Navy  Hymnal,  No.   162)  or 

"Jesus  Keep  Me  Near  the  Cross"  (Army  &  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  293) 

Scripture  Reading:  Matthew  4:12-23 

Prayer  :  See  page  29,  Prayer  by  G.  A.  Cleveland  Shrigley 

Hymn  :   "It  May  Not  Be  on  a  Mountain's   Height"    (Army  and  Navy  Hymnal, 

No.  427) 

Talk  :  Based  on  "Serve  Your  Hometown !"  (See  page  26,  in  this  issue) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  As  you  think  of  your  own  hometown,  list  the  needs  there  or  tlt-e  changes 
you  would  like1,  to  see  made. 

2.  Would  it  be  advisable  for  veterans  to  get  together  in  localities  to  make 
definite  plans  for  teen-age  young  people? 

3.  Supplement  from  personal  experience  what  zvas  said  in  the  article  about 
the  following  organizations:  1.  Boy  Scouts,  2.  Allied  Youth,  3.  Junior 
Achievement,  4.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5.  Christian  Endeavor,  6.  Youthbuilders,  7.  Teen 
Town. 

Hymn:  "Go  Labor  On"  (Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  412) 

Benediction  :  "God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  bless,  preserve  and 

keep  you  from  this  day  forth  and  even  forevermore.  Amen." 

Fourth  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  Vocations 

Call  to  Worship  :  The  Leader :  "O  Lord  open  Thou  our  lips" 

The  People :  "And  our  mouths  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise" 

The  Leader :  "Praise  ye  the  Lord" 

The  People :  "The  Lord's  Name  be  praised" 

Hymn  :  "This  Is  My  Father's  World"  (Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  202) 

Scripture  Reading:  Ephesians  4:1-12 

Hymn  :  "Lead  Kindly  Light"  (Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  404) 

Annoucements 

Prayer:  Led  by  service  man  previously  appointed 

Talk:  Based  on  "Have  You  Thought  of  Preaching ?"  (See  page  37) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  In  the  past  the  minister  was  one  of  the  important  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Is  that  the  case  today  ?  Give  reasons. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "being  called"? 

3.  Do  you  feel  God  calls  a  person  to  the  ministry  in  a  different  zvay  than 
to  another  profession  or  business? 

4.  What  qualities  should  a  person  have  before  choosing  the  ministry  as  a 
life  work? 

Hymn:  "Take  My  Life  and  Let  It  Be"  (Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  413) 
Benediction  :  "May  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  while  we  are  absent  one 
from  the  other.  Amen." 


Boy :  "Mom  sent  me  to  buy  a  chicken." 
Butcher :  "Do  you  want  a  pullet  ?" 
Boy:  "No,  I'll  just  carry  it." 

Customer:  "I  want  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes." 

Clerk:  "I'm  sorry,  but  we  don't  carry 
shoes  in  stock." 

Customer :  "What  kind  of  drugstore 
is  this,  anyhow?" 

At  a  West  Coast  port  not  long  ago, 
a  Navy  doctor  intercepted  a  sailor  who 
was  carrying  aboard  a  rather  unusual 
pet,  a  baby  skunk. 

"You  can't  take  that  below  decks," 
the  doctor  ruled.  "Just  think  of  the  odor 
down  there." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  the  sailor  as- 
sured him,  "he'll  get  used  to  it  the  same 
as  I  did." 

Sgt.  Kopiwoda :  "I  want  a  ticket  for 

Virginia." 

Ticket  Agent:  "What  part?" 

Sgt.    Kopiwoda:     "All    of    her,    sir, 

That's  Virginia  by  the  suitcase." 

Lady :  "Who  is  that  terribly  ugly  man 
sitting  over  there?" 

Gentleman:  "Why,  that's  my  broth- 
er!" 

Lady :  "Oh,  pardon  me,  I  really  hadn't 
noticed  the  resemblance." 
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Sandy  joined  a  golf  club  and  was  told 
by  the  professional  that  if  his  name  was 
on  his  golf  balls  and  they  were  lost, 
they  would  be  returned  to  him  when 
found. 

"Good,"  said  the  Scot,  "put  my  name 
on  this  ball." 

The  pro  did  so. 
"Would   you  also   put   M.D.   after   it?" 
said  the  new  member.  "I'm  a  doctor." 

The  pro  obeyed. 

"There's  just  one  more  thing,"  went 
on  the  Scot.  "Can  ye  squeeze  'Hours 
10  to  3'  on  as  well?" 

"I  want  to  look  at  a  pair  of  eye- 
glasses," said  the  young  woman  with  a 
determined  air. 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  the  optician. 

"While  visiting  in  the  country  I  made 
a  very  painful  blunder  which  I  never 
want  to  repeat." 

"Indeed.  Mistake  a  stranger  for  an 
acquaintance,  perhaps  ?" 

"No,  not  exactly  that.  I  mistook  a 
bumblebee  for  a  blackberry." 

"So  you  believe  in  free  speech,"  said 
the  Irishman  to  the  Scotsman. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  canny  Scot. 
"May  I  use  your  telephone?" 


GO  TILL  YOU  GUESS 

(Answers  to  quiz  on  page  42) 

1.  The  Jabbok.    (Genesis    32:22) 

2.  The  Jordan.    (Joshua  3:17;  II  Kings  2:8, 
5:14) 

3.  The     Kishon.      (Judges     4:13;     5:21;     I 
Kings    18:40    ) 

4.  The  Pool  of   Bethesda.    (John   5:2-9) 

5.  The  Sea  of   Galilee,   Gennesaret,  or  Tibe- 
rias. 

6.  The   Pool    of    Siloam.    (Luke    13:4;    John 
9:7) 

7.  The  Dead  or  Salt  Sea.    (Ezekiel  47:6-12) 

8.  The  Nile.  (Genesis  41:17-21;  Exodus  2:5) 

9.  The   Euphrates.    (Genesis   2:14) 

10.  The     Mediterranean.      (Numbers     13:29; 
Acts  10:6;  Exodus  23:31;  Numbers  34:6) 
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Continuing  our  series  of 
features  on  famous  women  who 
are  prominent  in  the  Bible's 
gallery    of     personalities    .     .     . 


Religious  News  Servio 


THE    QUEEN    OF    SHEBA 


fPHE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA,  having  heard  of  the  wisdom  and  fame  of  Solomon  resolved 
to  find  out  for  herself  if  he  really  was  the  great  person  about  whom  she  had 
heard  such  wondrous  things.  So,  bearing  gifts  of  precious  stones  and  spices,  and 
accompanied  by  a  vast  retinue,  she  journeyed  to  his  court  in  Jerusalem. 

She  came  with  many  puzzling  problems.  When  Solomon  solved  all  of  them,  the 
queen  confessed  she  had  come  to  prove  for  herself  the  truth  of  all  that  had  been 
said  of  him. 

She  showered  many  and  priceless  gifts  on  him,  and  Solomon,  not  to  be  outdone, 
invited  her  to  whatever  boons  she  wished.  Solomon  saw  her  desires  granted,  and 
sent  her  on  her  Journey  homeward  well  pleased  with  her  visit. 
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Our  "victory"  on  the  battlefield  will  be  no  victory 
unless  we  are  victorious  in  the  spiritual  field  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  •  • 
There  is  a  stirring  among  us-of  that  there  is  no  doubt-~a  long- 
forgotten  or  ignored  sense  of  religion  is  coming  to  life** We 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  speak  of  religion  and  of 
God  without  making  apologies,  or  feeling  that  we  have  over- 
stepped the  mark. 

The  more  we  can  restore  religion  to  its  true  and  proper  place 
among  ourselves,  the  better  hope  we  can  indulge  for  restoring 
it  among  our  conquered  enemies.  *  And  this  we  must  do,  for 
religion  is  the  only  thing  upon  which  a  common  ideal,  a  common 
purpose,  and  a  common  will  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
can  be  founded*  —  <&«  w-u  su*et  g< 
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